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Ihe Deaf gf Bonnie Scotland:---Glasgow’s Adult 


HO has not met him? The “bonnie 
WW Scot” fra Glesca’, filled with pride of 

his institute and mighty scorn for our 
own! His stories of balls whereat fair ladies 
dance with gallants in evening dress, and of 
theatricals enacted upon a real stage, with 
real scenery and real footlights, have sounded, 
or rather looked, to us suspiciously like the 
romance of the old .“Ara- 
bian Nights’”—too fair and 
good for this sad old 
modernday. We've fol- 
lowed our exultant friend’s 
fingers, and—doubted 
silently ! 

I'll admit to a certain 
curiosity regarding the 
Glasgow Institute, and so 
it was to West Regent 
street I bent my footsteps 
almost as soon as my boat 
touched at its landing stage 
on the Clyde! I will also 
admit our bonnie friends 
have not romanced; they 
do possess a splendid adult 
institute, perhaps the best 
in the three Kingdoms; 
therefore the Glasgow 
man’s pride has real 
foundation. The building 
stands upon a corner of a 
street in the best part of 
Glasgow, the exterior 
claims the notice of a passer-by; it is striking, 
the style is Italian, and the material red free- 
stone ; a flight of steps leads up to the entrance 
hall-doors, over which is a sculptured group 
representing Christ healing the deaf man. 

For my voyage of discovery through the 
interior I secured a guide, Mr. Alex. Douglas, 
a member of the deaf committee, and we did 
the place from basement to garret, even ex- 
plored the gloomy coal vaults!) My guide was 
determined nothing should be missed, and 
“Barkis’ was willin’”’! 

Right and left of the entrance hall are large 
rooms, those on the right being the chaplain’s 
secretaries, and collector’s offices, and the 
other Directors’ and committee and Dorcas 
rooms; off the hall, and opening from a pas- 
sage is a fine large library and reading room, 
which is well stocked with books and maga- 
zines, and, I believe, well used. On the op- 
posite side of the passage is a draughts and 
chess room, and past it, lower down, a large 
billiard room, built not long since, at a cost 
of £277 ($1,275). There is also a large hall, 
used as a gymnasium week-days, and for Mr. 
Wright’s Y. M. and W. C. A. meeting on 
Sundays; beyond this hall is a bath-room and 
lavatory. 

in the basement the girls have their quar- 
ters, a kitchen, sewing-room, etc. On_ fine 
day the Northern lassies will learn ““Woman’s 
Rights,” and the “male things” will have to 
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explain why the aforesaid lassies are con- 
demned to the nether regions! 

My guide was an artist ; he dazzled me with 
the lesser lights and glories of the institute ; 
and, having done so, proceeded to administer 
the coup de grace, by piloting me upstairs to 
the main hall, the scene of many a bright 
dance or night at the play. 


The hall is certainly a grand affair, with its 
big stage and gallery, electric lights, and 


dressing rooms. It is capable of seating 529 
comfortably, and the stage is truly a real 
stage, built very high and deep, and provided 
with head and footlights, a drop curtain, and 
wing slips. Its height makes a person stand- 
ing upon it visible to the onlookers seated at 
the far end of the hall. Looking over this 
stage, “Auld Bobbie’s Reminiscences” flitted 
across my brain, and called up the ghost of 
that “burning deck’? reciter! 

On Sundays the hall is specially seated for 
services, the platform draped and transformed 
into a pulpit platform, from which an eloquent 
and earnest discourse is given. 

Taken altogether, the Glasgow Adult Insti- 
tute is one its members may be proud of, and 
a credit to the city. I am not going to say 
it is “the ideal,” it is the nearest approach to 
the perfect we can hope to meet for many a 
long day. 

The building cost £11,000 ($55,000), and 
Mr. William Agnew is credited with helping 
to raise a large portion of this sum. 

Now for the men who man the ship, the 
Rev. John Henderson and Mr. William 
Wright. My meeting with the former gentle- 
man was rather unconventional. “A stranger 
in a strange land,” and laden with rugs and 
baggage galore, | was wondering where to 
find a reasonable hotel, when a smallish man 
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in clerical attire, and with the kindest eyes, 
hove in sight, and, recognizing him from a 
nomadic friend’s graphic description, I made 
the usual Masonic sign, and after that my 
troubles were at an end, or almost so, though 
I fear Mr. Henderson lost his train in conse- 
quence. 

A teacher at Donaldson’s Hospital for some 
years, and afterwards 
English Master at the 
Mr. 


2 A Academy, Dumfries, 
y& Henderson commenced 
“a work as a missionary to 


the adult deaf of Glasgow 
in 1878, at a era when the 
mission was but a strug- 
gling affair. Under his care 
and guidance the work has 
grown and developed into 
its present form and shape. 
A man of warm heart and 
large sympathy, allied to a 
manner singularly gentle, 
the chaplain of the Glasgow 
wins most all hearts he 
comes in contact with, and 
has won for himself a last- 
ing regard. 

The ship’s second officer, 
and the captain’s right 
hand, Mr. William Wright, 
is a man of very exceptional 
: ability in his particular 

sphere of work, and _ his 
training under the Rev. John Henderson has 
been such as to place him in the very front 
rank of workers among the deaf. 

It is now fifteen years since Mr. Wright 
started to work for deaf folk, and in those 
fifteen years he has achieved a great deal 
indeed. He controls the work of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, an organization responsible for the 
greater part of the necessary funds; this he 
has worked up to its present high position; 
he conducts the largest Bible Class in the 
three Kingdoms—a class which, commencing 
with 15 members upon its roll, now has too. 
During his tenure of office as secretary of the 
T. T. Society, nearly 100 members were placed 
upon the books. 

Mr. Wright holds very strong temperance 
principles, and preaches, holds meetings, and 
lectures pretty well all over Scotland. His 
lectures to hearing people, on behalf of the 
deaf, attract large audiences, and in one sea- 
son £93 ($465) were added to the mission 
funds from his work in this direction alone. 

He takes a great and deep interest in young 
lads and girls, and belongs to various socie- 
ties and movements intended to help them; on 
Saturdays he is to be found rambling over the 
country with parties of deaf, among whom it 
need hardly be said he is highly popular. The 
right man in the right place, and a hard 
worker, too, the Glasgow deaf are to be 
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envied, not only their institute, but also their 
chaplain and his lieutenant. 

In conclusion, whilst in Glasgow one thing 
struck me as passing curious. It was why the 
institute, had not a workshop attached, and 
why so much was spent upon billiards before 


CLAY-MODELLING EXHIBIT 

the more important work, and out of work, 
question had been solved. The ideal mission 
to the deaf will surely take up this problem 
first of all, and—perhaps we shall have fewer 
tramps!— By M. S. Fry, in British Deaf 
Monthly. 


London’s Oldest Missionary to the Deaf 


E, who would delve into the history of the 
London deaf for the last half century, 
and needs a cicerone in his wander- 

ing down the corridors of time, should wend 
his way North to the Islington Centre of the 
R. A. D. D., which is in charge of London’s 
oldest missionary, Mr. John P. Gloyn. 

At the end of a street of dreary houses, in 
the heart of Islington, a church spire rises 
greyly against the sky, and beneath the 
shadow of this spire, St. Peter’s, Islington, 
in a schoolroom of moderate size, is the North 
London branch of the Royal Association. It 
is a bare room, capable of seating about 
eighty; the walls are ornamented by a few 
prints of Scriptural subjects in rather star- 
tling colors, At one end of the room is a 
huge stove, at the other a rough platform 
for preacher or lecturer, whilst a corner js 
curtained off, and forms the missionary’s 
“office,” whither deaf of both sexes and all 
ages go to pour out their troubles, obtain 
advice, or bank pennies, as the case may be. 
Two services are held each Sunday, and the 
hall is open from 7 till 10 every Monday and 
Friday evening. The attendance may well 
rank as one of the best and most regular in 
London. 

Mr. Gloyn is a sturdy man of medium 
Leight, who carries his 73 years lightly, and 
with more vim than many men who can count 
but half his years. Grey-haired and shrewd- 
eyed, he has a ready laugh, a cheerful pres- 
ence, and is very popular with deaf of the old 
school, and holds a record of work amongst 
deaf reaching back to the early fifties, and his 
“memories” would probably fill a small vol- 
ume. 

Born at Clapham on May 16th, 1830, a 
son of the late John Gloyn, solicitor, the sub- 
ject of our sketch was rendered deaf when 
two years old, by inflammation following the 
careless appliaction of a cold knifeblade to a 
bruise, and was educated at the Old Kent 
Road School, under Dr. Buxton, upon the 
old sign and manual system, at a time when 
the old Dr. Stainer—afterwards head of the 
London’s School Board’s Deaf Classes, and 


superintendent of the R. A.—was assistant 
master there. 

Upon leaving school Mr. Gloyn started life 
as a telegraphist, under Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, the pioneer of electric telegraphy, and 
subsequently set up in business for himself as 
a mathematical instrument maker, which call- 
ing he followed up to 1872. 

Mr. Gloyn first commenced work amongst 
the deaf when fifteen years old, by assisting 
Matthew Robert Burns in the services held 
under the auspices of the “London Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the 
Deaf,” founded in 1840. The services were 
held in the Shaftesbury Hall, in Aldersgate 
street, and fairly attended. Following this 
start, Mr. Gloyn, in January, 1887, at the 
invitation of the Rev. Mr. Turner, commenced 
to hold services for the deaf at St. Paul’s 
School-room, Edward Street, Deptford, and 
when the London Society was amalgamated 
with the Royal Association, Mr. Gloyn was 
appointed teacher and lecturer to North Lon- 


don, and ultimately, in 1872, after having 
worked voluntarily for twenty-four years, be- 
came a fully fledged missinoary to the deaf, 
and began to devote his entire time to the 
work he had been so successful in. Since 
then he has labored steadily on year by year, 
and to-day looks forward to many more years 
of work. 

Mr. Gloyn moves amongst his people as 
one of themselves, and probably part of his 
success is due to the fact that he understands 
them and is in turn understood. Dr. Stainer 
said of him upon one public occasion, that 
in finding employment for the deaf he was 
excelled by no missionary in London. To-day 
his forte is probably in visiting the deaf, and 
he gets through a truly wonderful number of 
visits a day. He is a firm believer in the 
combined system, and his ambition is to see 
North London supplied with a deaf church, 
and since he appears likely to go on another 
decade yet, it is probable that he may see this 
ambition realised—British Deaf Monthly. 


The Alphabetical Maxims gf 
Baron Rothschild 


Attend carefully to the details of your business. 

Believe in yourself. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right ; fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battle bravely, manfully. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation or business. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make every hour count. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating 
drinks. 

Venture not upon thresholds of wrong. 

Watch carefully your passions. 

F’xtend to every one a kindly salutation. 

Use your leisure time for improvement. 

Yield not to discouragements. 

7 slously labor for the right, and success is 
yours.—Publicity Magazine. 


Men lure no hawks with empty hands.— 
Anne of Geirstein. 
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%¢ The International Deaf Artists Club % 


organized in 1907 in New York city. 

Messrs. Rudolph Janik and Jacques 
Alexander, in company with several of the best 
known deaf artists of that city, conceived the 
idea of an organization, world-wide in scope, 
among deaf-mutes in artistic lines. Accord- 
ingly they got together and formed the club in 
question. 

Odd as it may seem, there is absolutely no 
expense whatever to any member or one wish- 
ing to join, there being no dues or assess- 
ments. Its object first, last and always is “a 
helping hand” and one for all and all for one. 

A glance over its membership list immedi- 
ately convinces the most skeptic that an organ- 
ization like this commands the respect of ail 
men, and its rules convinces one further that 
this organization is one that fills in that want. 
A deaf man is as good as a hearing man and 
we prove it. Every man on this list is a mem- 
ber and his own signature accompanies his ap- 
plication and letters expressing their great 
approval of its works and aims are on file 
and open to responsible parties for their in- 
inspection. Before going into the organiza- 
tion, individually, let us look up its rules and 
obligations. 


7; International Deaf-Artists Club was 


MEMBERSHIP 

Applications for membership shall be acted 
upon by a committee appointed every three 
(3) years. This committee shall consist of 
the president and two members. Their action 
shall be final and no appeal taken therefrom. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Members shall be workers in the Arts and 
the work shall be of the hand alone. No one 
shall be eligible for membership whose work 
is done by machinery, the camera, or in any 
way mechanical. 

LIMITS 


The membership shall be limited to artists, 
sculptors, draughtsmen, and engravers and 
others in which the hand alone is the guide. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Members shall give criticism gratis to fel- 
low members on call. 

Introduce foreign or non-resident members 
on visits to points of interest—socially—and 
te members or non-members engaged in simi- 
liar work in their town. 

Assist in any way possible a fellow member 
when called upon. 

Shall at all times lend a helping hand to a 
fellow member in seeking employment. 

No rules of this organization shall be in- 
terpreted in any way to lead to any expense 
to a member whatever. Whenever a mem- 
ber should incur expense in any way he must 
call upon the person benefitted alone for pay- 
ment, The organization will not be respon- 
sible for such obligations. 

CHARACTER 


Applications must be men of sterling char- 
acter and mentally qualified in the lines they 
are engaged or to be engaged. Beginners, 
learners and apprentices are welcomed in the 
organization and may call upon older members 
for criticism or assistance in working out prob- 
lems, designs, etc. 

This criticism shall be limited to the time 
the older member can spare from his leisure, 
and must not be abused by too frequent ap- 
plications for the same. 

Introductions of a member on a visit shall 
be made by the secretary by letter, should 
the one requesting the introduction be unac- 
quainted with another member in the parts he 
wishes to visit. The secretary shall mail the 
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letter of introduction to the applicant and a 
similiar copy to the member in the parts re- 
quested. 

Members should keep the organization, as 
far as convenient, informed as to its interests. 

Competition, world’s fair work, exhibitions 
and kindred subjects. 

Individually the Club embraces nearly, if 
not all, the most famous deaf men in artistic 
lines in the world. Here are a few at random: 


RUDOLPH JANIK 


Rudolph Janik (President), Bad Ems, 
Germany ; portrait painter ; painter of portraits 
of Thomas A. Edison, Rev. J. C. Chamberlain ; 
an artist and sculptor of fame in his own land 
and in America. 

Jacques Alexander, New York city, Sec- 


retary; an artist in oils, mainly engaged at 
present in lithographic lines. 

I. A. Oppenheimer, artist, New York city; 
a rising young artist. 

Ferdenand Hamar, Paris, France, sculptor ; 
Rochambeau Monument at Washington and 
other famous works. 

Douglas Tilden, California, sculptor; Phe- 
lan Monument, San Francisco; the Foot-ball 
Player. ‘Tilden’s fame is too great for him to 
be unknown to any one. 

Paul Choppin, Paris, France; medals of 
honor; monuments from his hand all over 
Europe. 

Felix Martin, Paris, France, sculptor ; Abbe 
del’Epee Monument; medals and famous over 
the world. 

M. Elbstein, sculptor, Algeria, Africa. 

R. Hirsch, Paris, France; lithographic and 
pen artist; well-known in France. 

A. Colas, Paris, France, lithographer; em- 
ploys numerous helpers; a successful deaf 
man and artist. 

Maggie Jones, employee of Tiffany & Co., 
New York city ; designer on silver. 

Nestor Varveries, Athens, Greece; artist in 
oils, painter of religious subjects. 

Elmer Hannan, New York city; sculptor 
engaged on competition of Barry statue at 
Washington, D. C.; a rising sculptor. 

C. W. Fetscher, architect, New York city; 
draughtsman, graduate of New York Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb; Barnard school 
medal man; class of 1898. 

Miss Ruby Abrams, illustrator; medal at 
Cooper Institute, New York city; very suc- 
cessful recently and will soon be heard from. 

A. O. Steidemann, architect, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
well-known in his line: also editor of the 
new deaf paper. 

Miss von Berger, miniature painter and ar- 
tist, Berlin, Germany. 

Harry E. Stevens, Philadelphia, Pa.; archi- 
tect ; also well-known. 

Mr. Holton, architect, Brooklyn, New York; 
yet young but to be heard from. 

Mr. Knopft, President of the Munich Deaf 
Arts Club at Bavaria and a man well-known. 

E. A. Hodgson, editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal, is an honorary member, the only one 
for whom the By-Laws were suspended. His 
name is too well-known to need a description. 

H. Janik, Frankfort, Germany, brother of 
the President. Has a large studio and em- 
ploys several assistants. 

Fritz Schneider, sculptor, Berlin, Germany ; 
decorated twice by the Emperor of Germany. 

R. Princetean, artist; a’Libourne (Geroude) 
France ; Legion of Honor. 

Prof. Kaulbach, Berlin, Germany. His 
paintings are famous all over Europe and 
hang in several of the best known museums. 

These are picked at random. There are 
others not less well-known, but space forbids 
them all. It is hoped through this article to 
let the deaf at large know of the organiza- 
tion that they may take advantage of the bene- 
fits. 

It may be seen that these are representatives 
of a class of artists that, gathered together in 
this organization, will lead to a future promise 
for the deaf. 

The Club is young and has not struck its 
stride as yet. The great distances apart of its 
members, as a whole, will take time to ar- 
range its policies in the future, 

So far, its ideas are outlined and an organ- 
ization like this cannot but be of great benefit. 
It is hoped a firm bond among the deaf of the 
Brush, Mallet and Pen will be created for their 
own good. 
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“The Nordlands” Prints 


The New York Sunday Herald, of a recent 
date, contains the following mention of Mr. 
Cadwallader Washburn: 


“The Nordlands” prints, by Mr. Washburn, an 
artist who has found in his art solace for a speech 
and hearing blotted out by early illness, illustrate 
phases of the country near the old Washburn family 
homestead in Maine, and at the same time reveal 
that they are the compositions of a painter etcher 
governed by the rules of his art, and exhibiting an 
individual taste and selectiveness. 

Mr. Washburn is the son of Senator William D. 
Washburn, of Minnesota. He was only five years 
old when an attack of spinal meningitis destroyed 
his hearing. His education began in the schools for 
the deaf. On graduating from Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., he went to Boston to study ar- 
chitecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. There his original sketches indicated an abili- 
ty in the direction of painting in the Art Student’s 


CADWALLADER WASHBURN 


League in the life class of Mr. Siddons Mowbray 
and as a private pupil of Mr. William M. Chase. 
Afterward he was with Mr. Albert Besnard in Paris 
and, yielding to the “wanderlust,” he has travelled 
extensively, his prints including a Japanese series. 

“T believe,” Mr. Washburn once said in an in- 
terview with the Herald, “that I am more than com- 
pensated for the loss of my hearing by the greater 
acutness of my other senses. Sight and touch be- 
ing my only artistic instruments, I have been com- 
pelled to develop them beyond what might other- 
wise have been the case. At least it has always been 
a comfort, and, I may say, something of an inspira- 
tion to me to believe that because Nature has de- 
prived me of two of my senses (hearing and speech) 
she was more likely to expect me to make more 
than normal use of those she did give me.” 


The same paper also shows one of Mr. 
Washburn’s’ etchings, “Buddhist Priest.’ 
This particular picture was etched “on the 
spot” at an old Buddhist temple and Mr. 
Washburn secured from the priest paper 
which had served as window covering in the 
temple for over a thousand years. One of the 
arttist’s proofs was struck off on this paper. 
The picture was singled out by some of the 
art critics as one of the finest in the collection 
at an exhibition. A copy of this etching is 
owned by Mr. Chickering, of New York. 


Peace is an inestimable jewel—Anne of 


Geirestein. 
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An English institution for the blind has acquired 
a number of multi-cycles of the type here shown for 


the out-door exercise of its inmates. Each machine 
seats 13, and with 26 feet working the pedals they 
run very easily and smoothly. The leader is of 


Chicago 


TATE SENATOR W. Clyde Jones, of 
S Chicago, has introduced in the Illinois 

legislature (Senate bill 209) a bill de- 
claring the state schools for the deaf and the 
blind to be purely educational institutions. 
The bill has been referred to the Senate com- 
mittee on charitable, penal and reformatory 
institutions and it is hoped that this committee 
will render a favorable report. Meanwhile 
the committee representing the Chicago deaf, 
through whose efforts the bill was introduced, 
is doing its best to have all possible influence 
brought to bear towards its passage. Every 
organization of the deaf of the state is urged 
to use its influence towards that result. In- 
dividual effort is solicited as well, for with au 
united front much can be accomplished. 

ye fe 

The Illinois Home Fund is nearing the $6,- 

ooo-mark, 
te ye 

During the recent Lincoln week observance 
the Chicago Journal printed the following: 

I saw Mr. Lincoln, I think it was in February, 
1861. He was standing on the balcony of the Bates 
hotel on Washington street. As I am a mute, I 
did not hear what he said, I don’t know who the 
gentleman that was with him was. It, possibly, 
was Vice President Hamlin. My impression of 
Lincoln was that he was a man that at heart had 
great love for the downtrodden and oppressed of 
all God’s creatures. 

James T. Enocus. 

New Canton, IIL 

+ + + 

A really great man is known by three signs— 
generosity in the design, humanity in the execution 
and moderation in successs.—Bismarck. 

+e + 

Twenty-nine graduates of Yale college have been 
enrolled in the corps of instructors in the Hartford 
School since it was founded in 1817.—Kentucky 
Standard. 


It would be interesting if someone would 
supply Gallaudet college statistics of the same 
kind. 

Sis a 

That campaign tale of Mr. Bryan’s special 
fitness as the presidential candidate of the deaf 
owing to his proficiency in the use of the 
manual alphabet has been exploded by the edi- 
tor of the Minnesota Companion in the follow- 
ing statement: 


The Editor and his wife went up to speak to 


Courtesy Popular Mechanics, Chicago. 
course an attendant and can see. The pairs of 
wheels are mounted upon independent axles, so that 
the long machine can be easily turned about or 
driven along winding paths—Popular Mechanics. 


him among others. They introduced themselves as 
deaf persons, and told him that they heard that 
he could use the manual alphabet of the deaf, and 
asked him if it was true. The question was put 
in writing, to make sure that there should be no 
misunderstanding. ‘This is his reply, verbatim, as 
he wrote it, “No, I cannot talk with my fingers; 
in fact I find it difficult to say all I want to with 
my tongue.” 
ee + 

An aftermath of the “naming of cattle” in- 

cident : 


Mrs. Rice is lamenting the death of her beautiful 
canary bird. Deciding to pattern after Superinten- 
dent Byers of the Home for the Aged and Infirm 
Deaf, Mrs. Rice has named the bird Francis P. G. 
and attributes its sudden death to too big a name. 
The bird died while singing —Ohio Chronicle Colum- 
bus Letter. 

There seems to be more than one “moral” 
in the above—but I will not attempt to point 
them out. 

ye fe of . 

‘Tis said great minds run in the same chan- 
nel. In the extracts below it seems that the 
same “channel” cuts through the same mind— 
the quotations having appeared in the two pa- 
pers mentioned at about the same time: 


Strikes me if I was a 
hearin’ business man and 
a deaf man came to me 
for a job, I would rather 
read his request in good 
written langwidge than 
have to strain my ear 
and risk bustin my tym- 
panum to understand his 


A deaf man who can | 
state his wishes in good 
English and in legible 
handwriting, will surely 
make a better impres- 
sion on the average 
business man than one 
who endeavors to ex- 
press the same ideas in 


more or less halting speech. — “Ichabod 
speech—Editorial in the | Crane” in the Deaf 
Minnesota Companion. American. 

+ + + 


In the Arkansas Optic there recently ap- 
peared the following little story with a moral. 
I reproduce it here for the benefit of “Zeno”: 


The wind and the sun talked together. 

The wind said, “I am strong. I am_ stronger 
than you are.” 

“T am strong, too,” said the sun. 

“T think I am the stronger.” 

The wind said, “Let us see which is the stronger. 
Here comes a man.” 

“He has a coat on. The one who can make him 
take off his coat is the stronger.” 

The sun said, “Very well, you try first.” 

The wind blew and blew. The man held his 
coat around him. 

The wind blew harder and harder. 
his coat with both hands. 

He held his coat very tight. 


The man held 
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With a view to safeguarding deaf and dumb mem- 
bers of its organization, the Cycle Touring Club, of 
England, has designed the badge here shown to be 
carried at the rear of the bicycle of those afflicted. 
The drawing depicts the dilemma of a motorist who 
has run into a crowd of them, It is considered 


Courtesy Motor, London and Popular Mechanics, Chicago. 
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Safe- 
Guard- 
ing 


Deaf 


Bicycle 
Riders 


that the most hardened and blood-thirsty speed 
maniac will hesitate before running down a bicyclist 
who is displaying such a sign. It is expected, also, 


that the affliction will spread rapidly as soon as 
bicycle riders realize the protection such a badge 
makes possible—Popular Mechanics. 


The wind said, “I can do nothing with him. 
You try now.” The wind stopped blowing. 

The sun began to shine. Its warm Tays came 
gently down. The man felt the warm sun. He 
took off his coat. 

“You are stronger,” said the wind. 


2, 2. 
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The Deaf American suggests the following 
ticket for the National Association of the Deaf 
for 1910: 

For President: Olof Hanson, of Seattle. 

For Secretary: Oscar H. Regensburg, of 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 

For Treasurer: Frank R. Gray, of Pitts- 
burg. 

A good one it is, but there’s plenty of time 
for others to enter the field as well as plenty 
of room for more. Speak up gentlemen (and 
ladies, of course) but not all at once. 

It seems that the 1910 meeting is bound to 
prove, not only well advertised, but productive 
of results, as it has had more prior discussion 
than any of, its predecessors—preparation 
that is sure to cut considerable figure in the 
work it will accomplish. : 


*. *, 
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The inter-city bowling contest of Milwau- 
kee and Chicago deaf stands a tie, both having 
one match to its credit. The “saw-off” is to 
be played in Chicago April 4th. 
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Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., elects its dele- 
gates to the Louisville convention on April 10. 
There will be quite a contest for the honors 
as there will be but three delegates chosen and 
a big field to pick from. July 5 to 10 has been 
settled on as the dates for the convention and 
from my personal observance while the guest 
of Louisville Division in February I can assure 
those who are planning to attend that they will 
experience a most pleasant and_ profitable 
week. 

Le + 

Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., has engaged 
its picnic grounds for June 26; the Pas-a-Pas 
club’s date is July 31, and the annual Home 
Fund picnic occurs on Labor Day. 

woe 

Be careful how you call a man eccentric because 
he is different from you. Are you not perhaps 
different from him? Socrates, Christ, Columbus 
and Galileo were imprisoned and slain for eccentri- 
city—Zeno in the Sient Worker, before the days 
of “Federation.” 

+o > 

While reading “Tenting on the Plains” by 
Elizabeth B. Custer, General Custer’s widow, 
I ran across the following account of some of 
her experiences while the general was station- 
ed at Austin, Texas: 


“The favorite ride for my husband was across the 
Colorado, to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. [This 
was in 1866.] There seems to be a fascination for 
him in the children, who were equally charmed with 
the young soldier that silently watched their pretty, 
pathetic exhibitions of intelligent speech by gesture. 
My husband riveted his gaze on their speaking eyes, 
and as their instructor spelt the passion of love, hat- 
red, remorse and reverence on his fingers, one little 
girl represented them by singularly graceful gestures, 
charming him, and filling his eyes with tears, which 
he did not seek to hide. The pupils were from ten 
to sixteen years of age. Their supple wrists were a 
delight to us, and the tiny hands of a child of the 
matron, whom the General held, talked in a cunning 
way to its playmates, who, it knew, could not com- 
prehend its speech. It was well that the Professor 
was hospitability itself, and did not mind a cavalcade 
dashing up the road to his house. My husband, 
when he did not openly suggest going, used some 
subterfuge as trivial as going for water-cress, that 
grew in a pond near the asylum. The children knew 
him, and welcomed him with lustrous, eloquent eyes, 
and went untiringly through their little exhibitions, 
learning to bring him their compositions, examples 
and maps for his commendation. How little we 
thought then that the lessons he was taking, in order 
to talk with the children he learned to love, would 
soon come into use while sitting around a camp-fire 
and making himself understood by Indians. Of 
course, their sign-language is wholly their own, but 
it is the same method of using the simplest signs 
as expressive of thought.” 


Our Texan friends of the present day may 
find some old-timer who can remember the 
visits above referred to, At any event it’s in- 
teresting in itself. 

tee 

Apropos the discussion anent the taking of 
moving pictures of the deaf, their meetings, 
oratory in signs, etc., there have been several 
excellent films of French manufacture shown 
in the nickel theatres of Chicago recently, 
which gave various views of French schools 
for the blind—their methods of instruction, 
showing pupils at their work and lessons. 
There also have been pictures shown in which 
alleged deaf-mutes were represented as char- 
acters in the stories portrayed. The signs or 
pantomime in all these films were quite clear 
and easily understood—though mostly of the 
“natural” variety—and if the French film 
manufacturers can get out such entertaining 
and interesting pictures it is hard to under- 
stand why something just as good could not be 
gotten up by home talent and home industries. 

F. P. Grpson. 


We must suffer woe, but there is little need to sit 
down and weep for it—Anne of Geierstein. 
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A Suggestion 


It seems to me that it would be a good idea if 
scme succesful teacher—or, better still, mother—of 
deaf children, would publish a book giving practical 
suggestions, concerning the home training of the 
young deaf child. There is certainly need of litera- 
ture on this subject, but if any book has yet been 
published, I have never heard of it. 

It is said that a child’s mind is practically formed 
by the time—it is seven years old. Although, after 
this age, it is possible to cultivate some traits and 
modify others, yet the elements of character are 
all there, in some degree, or, totally lacking, can 
never be developed. 

Schools for the deaf usually refuse to take chil- 
dren under six years of age. This is quite right. 
The proper place for very young children is at 
home, with their mothers. And yet, if the above 
statement is true—if the first seven years of a child’s 
life are so important—is it not clear that the born- 
deaf child is terribly handicapped if six out of these 
seven years are left blank by a mother who, how- 
ever, affectionate she may be, does not even under- 
stand how to communicate with her own child, and 
can only weep helplessly instead of giving him the 
training he so urgently needs? 

Our schools for the deaf are doing a noble work, 
and doing it very successfully, considering the many 
difficulties they have to encounter; and one of the 
greatest is that children born deaf, or who have lost 
hearing at an early age, have had almost no train- 
ing before entering the school. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the average 
deaf child suffers from neglect of one sort or 
another, even in- his own home. In some cases 
(but let us hope these are rare) he is treated 
with brutal harshness and contempt, rebuffed and 
repressed, punished for he knows not what, per- 
haps for faults he never committed, and treated as 
though he were an animal rather than a child, 
with all a child’s exquisite sensitiveness and capa- 
city for improvement. 

In other cases the difficulty is of the opposite 
kind. The child is petted and indulged beyond all 
reason, stuffed with candy. and cake, allowed io 
have his own way in everything, and to form 
habits which, if not corrected, will handicap him 
even more severely than his deafness. “The poor 
child knows us better,” says the mother, and though 
she may wipe a tear from her own eye, she will 
not allow her darling to be punished or speech 
occur to her that neither punishment or speech 
are absolutely necessary in order to reach the child’s 
understanding—that there are other methods by 
which he can be trained to habits of obedience. 

Sometimes the same misguided affection leads 
the mother to keep her deaf child at home when 
he ought to be in school. If the mother only knew 
how to teach him herself, this would not be so 
bad, but as it is, he grows up in ignorance, which 
is a far worse misfortune than simple deafness. 

Then again, there are other deaf children who, 
because of some physical defect are unable to at- 
tend a regular school for the Deaf. What is to 
become of these doubly fortunate children, if no 
one comes to their aid? 

For all these reasons, as well as many others, I 
say again it seems to me that it would be a good 
idea if some successful teacher or mother of deaf 
children were to write a book giving to perplexed 
and bewildered parents the solution of problems 
which, to judge by appearances, many have found 
beyond their own powers. A really strong writer 
who thoroughly understands her subject, might do 
a great deal of good in this way. Who will do for 
little deaf children what Froebel did for those who 
hear? A. H. Fisuer. 


Interest Continues 


My interest in the Worker continues, likewise 
my esteem for the publishers for getting out such 
a creditable paper. 


Provipvence, Ky. T. Y. NorrHern. 
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66 VENINGS with best authors” will 
hereafter be one of the special fea- 
tures of the secular side of the work 

at St. Thomas’ Mission. <A leader will be ap- 
pointed for a certain evening to give the bio- 
graphical sketch of some author with a gen- 
eral criticism of his literary works and the 
history and romance of some of his most 
popular productions. The leader will make 
selections from the works of the author thus 
treated and arrange to have them recited by 
persons especially qualified for reading the 
parts assigned them. The best local talent 
will be called into requisition for these special 
evenings and attractive programmes are as- 
sured. Dates, subjects and leaders already 
designated are as follows: April 23—Edgar 
Allen Poe, by Miss Pearl Herdman. May 14 
—The Carey Sisters, by Miss Annie M. 
Roper. June 11—Henry W. Longfellow, by 
Miss Clara L. Steidemnan. American poets, 
novelists and historians, in the order given, will 
be first studied, followed by those of England 
and later of other countries. In this manner 
we hope within the space of an average life 
time to imbibe something of the world’s best 
literature. 

The above is in addition to the monthly lit- 
erary meetings of the Gallaudet Union, to the 
monthly “public opinion” meetings for the 
study and discussion of current topics, which 
have been a regular feature at the mission for 
the past twenty years, and to the occasional 
special readings and lectures. When it comes 
to high class literary treats St. Louisians, like 


Oliver Twist, are sure to ask for more. 
* Ok Ox 


The latest issue of the SmeNr Worker, with its 
wonted enterprise, had pictures of Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet, Dr. E. A. Fay, Mr. Hanson, Secretary Gar- 
field, and President Roosevelt, as prime agents in 
the rescinding of the obnoxious civil service rule — 
Minnesota Companion. 


Praise, if such it be, from such a source its 
praise indeed. More could have been said in 
our item concerning President Roosevelt’s 
civil service order and more pictures of per- 
sons who were instrumental in bringing about 
the order could have been used, but both the 
scope of the item and the space of the SiLent 
Worker were limited and the line was approp- 
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APARTMENT HOUSES BUILT BY THE HOWARD INVESTMENT COMPANY, DULUTH, 
To be completed by fall; will cost about $50,000; to build 19—5-room flats; steam heated; gas ranges; 
gas or electric lights; janitor service; oak finish; tiled vestibules; marble wainscoating; hot or cold 


water; modern bath; everything At. 


riately drawn where it was. Several hundred 
persons besides those whose pictures were 
given had “a finger in the pie.” Superinten- 
dents, principals, teachers, presidents of asso- 
ciations, editors and members of Congress. 
All contributed something towards the final 
result and while “grunting and sweating under 
a weary load” waiting for President Taft to 
come and help them pry off the upper crust, 
Mr. Hanson managed to “get in his thumb and 
pull out the plum.” 


A recent editorial in the Deaf American 
advocates the exclusion of teachers and min- 
isters from the list of eligibles for the presi- 
dency of the N. A. D. The president of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association him- 
self a teacher, concurs in the following words: 

I agree with you that the president of the N. A. D. 
should be absolutely untrammeled by ties that bind 
him to a school or religious ministrations. The 
reason is too obvious to mention—B. R. Allabough 


in Deaf American, 


The views enunciated by the editor of the 
Deaf American occasion no surprise. He has 
no “ties that bind him to a school or religious 
ministrations,” although he was formerly a 


LADIES’ HOME FUND SOCIETY OF ST. LOUIS 
Standing :—Mrs. Palacke, Mrs. Burgherr, Mrs. Berwin, Mrs. Steiglemann, Mrs. Schneider. 
Sitting :—Mrs. Stafford, Mrs. Fromanack, Mrs. Thurer, Mrs. Stocksick. 


teacher. When Sir Reynard returned to Fox- 
ville minus his candal appendage he solemnly 
assured his fellows that the latest edict of 
fashion decreed that foxes should henceforth 
wear their tails short—just so. But the foxes 
only 
“* * * smiled, and gave a knowing shrug, 
And smiled again.” 


For the president of the Alumni Association 
of the National College for the Deaf, himself 
a teacher, to go on record as opposed to 
teachers or ministers for the presidency of the 
N. A. D. for a “reason too obvious to men- 
tion,” is to give a too serious import to what 
otherwise could only be a mere piece of 
evanescent political buncombe. 

I believe every fair minded man is un- 
alterably opposed to any actual or implied 
disqualification for any office being imposed 
upon any active member in any organization 
solely on account of what happens to be his 
bread-winning occupation. 

If the teachers and ministers are not to 
stand on an equal footing in the N. A. D. 


with farmers, machinists, printers, clerks, 
photographers, architects, editors, chicken 
ranchers, soap-peddlers and gentlemen of 


leisure, it is hardly probable that they would 
care to remain members. Fully seventy per 
cent of all the elective officers of the N. A. D., 
since its organization thirty years ago, have 
been filled by teachers and ministers—about 
six per cent being ministers. One minister 
has been president, but all the others, with 
one exception were teachers. The fact that 
teachers and ministers, constituting a small 
minority at conventions, have been drafted 
in proportionally large numbers for the 
hardest work and highest honors, is an indi- 
cation that their services were in demand 
and appreciated. In view of their past record 
of high office in an important organization, 
is an outrageous injustice to refer to them as 
ineligibles for a “reason too obvious to men- 
tion.” 

The class singled out to be made ineligible 
for high office in the N. A. D. has a record 
for character, ability, courtesy, fairness and 
popularity of which the deaf everywhere may 
justly feel proud. If the president of the 
Alumni Association of Gallaudet College is 
sincere in his belief that a teacher or minister 
cannot measure fully up to the requirements 
of high office in an important organization 
why did he accept the presidency of the G. 
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APARTMENT HOUSES BUILT BY THE HOWARD INVESTMENT COMPANY, DULUTH, 


One other row like this is to be built one block east of this row. 
There are six modern 8-room houses in each row; hardened finish: hot wa- 


$30,000 when completed. 
ter heat and in every respect “up-to-date.” 


C. A. A.? If he is conscious of some “rea- 
son too obvious to mention” why a teacher 
or minister should not preside over an im- 
portant association, then he ought to resign 
from the office in the G. C. A. A. which he 
now holds. 
rr 
The annual entertainment under the aus- 
pices of the Patron’s Association of Gallaudet 
School will be given at Compton Hall, Comp- 
ton and Park avenues, Saturday evening, 
April 17. A varied, interesting and entertain- 
ing programme will be rendered. Last year's 
entertainment was highly successful and the 
one being arranged for this year promises to 
be even more so. 
a 
George and the cherry tree is many times 
a “twice told tale,” but Louis and the cherry 
may bear telling once. Louis is a little boy 
who attends Gallaudet School and one who 
manages to get a lot of amusement on the 
side. He has a little nephew living not far 
from the school whom he frequently visits. 
On a recent occasion, when he took dinner 
at the house canned cherries were on the bill 
of fare. After the meal the young folks ad- 
journed to the sitting room to play and Louis, 
unobserved, squeezed some cherry juice over 
his nephew's head, ran and summoned the 
child’s mother and then prudently ran away 
to school. The blood red cherry juice trick- 
ling down the child’s tow white locks gave 
the poor mother the fright of her life. It was 
fortunate for Louis that he was at a safe dis- 
tance by the time he recovered from her scare. 
ee 
We recently had the pleasure of visiting the 
State School for the Deaf at Fulton for the 
first time in several years. Change was every- 
where conspicuous by its presence and decay 
by its absence,—all the improvements being 
substantial and well arranged. The Kerr me- 
morial window presented to the School last 
summer by the Alumni Association fills a con- 
spicuous place with excellent effect. The like- 
ness of the late Superintendent is considered 
-by those who knew him to be admirably faith- 
ful in all its details. 
ik 
It is sometimes remarkable what “great ex- 
pectations” small things may inspire. In the 
course of canine events a little,dog, the much 
beloved household pet of a deaf resident of 
this city, departed this life surrounded by. the 


This row will cost the Company 


sorrowing children oi the household. The re- 
mains were tenderly placed at the edge of the 
alley and a request sent to a near-by police 
station to order them removed. A day passed 
and nothing was done. The evening of the 
second day came and the body was still there, 
so the health department was notified directly. 
In the course of the following night, however, 
the remains of the dog were removed prob- 
ably by the garbage collector. The next day 
an immense “animal” van, large enough to 
hold an elephant, drawn by three horses 
abreast, backed up to the front of the deceased 
pup’s late place of residence and the driver 
announced that he was the animal undertaker 
calling under instructions from the Board of 
Health. In view of what had transpired the 
night before he was simply told “Dog gone.” 


Judging by the fine apartment houses which 
it proposes to build this year the Howard In- 
vestment Company, of Duluth, must be pros- 
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pering. An illustration of the proposed im- 
provements appeared in a recent number of 
the Duluth News Tribune. The latest report 
of the Company shows it to be in excellent fin- 
ancial condition. 

* kK 

Mr. W. Howe Phelps recently met with a 
painful accident while cutting down a tree on 
his farm near Carthage. The tree as it fell 
broke off a decayed limb of an adjoining tree, 
which was unnoticed by Mr. Phelps and which 
in falling struck him on the back of the head 
rendering him unconscious for some time. 
The call was a close one, but fortunately was 
no worse, as later reoprts from Carthage as- 
sure us that Mr. Phelps has recovered from 
the accident and was getting ready to cut down 
more trees. : 

* + * 

Mr. John H. May, 5851 Von Versen ave., 
St. Louis, has brought his “Directory of Deaf- 
Mutes in Missouri and Vicinity” up to date 
and is prepared to fill orders for the same at 
ten cents a copy. 

* * + 

Lovers of poetry will appreciate the recently 
published volume. of poems “Out of the Si- 
lence” by Mr. J. Schuyler Long, of Council 
Bluffs. 

* ok Ox 

The Nebraska School has been transformed 
into the White house. That is quite satisfac- 
tory to the profession and doubtless pleases 
Mr. Bryan. 

* kK * 


A suggestion for the school-room — and 

elsewhere : 
Lift your feet 
When walking; 
Do not grimace 
When talking. 
* * * 

Cleanliness is next to godliness,—the soap 
peddlers are following in the wake of the mis- 
sionaries. 

* ok O* 

If “Success is measured by visible signs,” 
what is measured by visible speech? 

J. H. Croup. 


LADIES’ AID SOCITY OF KANSAS CITY 
First Row:—Mrs. Hansen; Mrs. Minor, President; Mrs. Laughlin; Miss Taliaferro, Vice President : 
Mrs. Scheffler; Mrs. Boston. 
Second Row:—Mrs. Duffield; Mrs. Greeley; Mrs. Marksbury; Mrs. Makepeace: Mrs. Loeb, Secretary. 
Third Row:—Mrs. Spargue, Mrs. Root, Mrs. Sterrett, Mrs. Worthen. 
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State Home or National Home 


writers advocated a National Home for 

the Aged Deaf, in preference to the 
State Homes, and their arguments have led 
some superficial thinkers to believe a National 
Home is the end for which all the deaf should 
work. 

To that conclusion the following objections 
are suggested : 

First. A National Home would be a far 
away place to many persons, needing the 
shelter of a Home, and any deaf person able 
to make such a long trip, accompanied as 
would be necessary in most cases, by an es- 
cort, which would mean double expense ; is not 
poor enough to claim the privilege of a Home, 
and should stay with their own people. 

Second. The severing of the home ties, 
with the liklihood of seeing few, if any, of the 
relatives again, and the probability of being 
buried far from the relatives. 

Third. The extra expense of shipping 
clothing, or any presents, the home folks may 
want to send at any time, and expense of visit- 
ing an inmate in case of severe sickness. 

Fourth. In case of dissatisfaction, or un- 
happiness in the Home, and a desire to return 
to one’s own people, the difficulty of inform- 
ing them, and getting away, and in case of 
of failure the heartache, lonliness, misery, that 
must ensue until death ends life’s woes. 

Fifth. The inmates of a National Home, 
would be far less likely to be visited by former 
teachers, and schoolmates, than would be the 
inmates of a State Home, the long distance, 
and greater expense precluding the possibility 
of such visits, except in rare instances. 

If the deaf people were all stoics or ingrates, 
caring nothing for home ties, seeking only 
clannish, selfish associations, a National Home 
might truly be a mecca for them, but the deaf, 
although as a rule highly social, are not un- 
duly clannish. They are as tenderly affec- 
tionate, as steadfastly loyal to the family and 
home-ties, as are hearing people. In many 
cases even more loyal, more loving—conse- 
quently, their idea of a Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Deaf is not a place wherein they 
can spitefully ignore their natural protectors, 
but a shelter to which they can go when no 
longer able to support themselves, and are un- 
willing to be a burden to loved ones, who are 
already overburdened and have little leisure 
to be sociable with the afflicted relation, for it 
is a fact not to be controverted, that unless 
one is adept with signs or manual alphabet, 
it takes more time to converse with the deaf 
than with the hearing. 

Around this one fact, circles much that is 
hard for the deaf to bear, much unpleasant- 
ness that will be lessened as the sign-language 
and its possibilities are more generally known. 

Many years ago, when Rev. Thomas Gallau- 
det was collecting money for the founding of 
a National Home for the Aged Deaf, and there 
was not in America a single State Home to 
throw the light of truth on the superior ad- 
vantages of a State Home. I favored his pro- 
ject, and was surprised when the funds were 
appropriated to a State Home, but now with 
the four-fold, evidence of the superior advan- 
tages of a State Home, my opinion is crysta- 
lized in their favor. As for location of such 
a Home; because it will be mainly supported 
by the well-to-do deaf people throughout the 
State and the pupils at the State School for 
the Deaf, the teachers especially taking a lead- 
ing part in the raising of funds, also conduct- 
ing religious services and delivering lectures 
for the inmates, serving as officers, and help- 
ing with the manual work when need requires, 
it follows that each Home should be within 


L year, some of the ablest of the Deaf 
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known Deaf Mens 
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ALMA GRACE PACH, 
Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Pach. At the 
head of her class in the Westfield High School. 


easy reach of the State School. When thus 
advantageously located, the keeping in touch 
with the younger generation, can but have an 
inspiring, cheering influence upon the aged in- 
mates, while as before intimated, the younger 
people have the nobler graces of the spirit 
cultivated, their sympathy with their unfor- 
tunate elders is kept active, a sense of com- 
radeship, responsibility, even ownership is fos- 
tered, which in turn will inspire enthusiasm 
and an eagerness to fully do one’s individual 
share in maintaining the Home, then in future 
years if adversity makes it necessary for them 
to enter that Home, they can do it with a sense 
of perfect justice, a feeling that they hold a 
sort of insurance claim, long kept up that has 
finally reverted to themselves. But towards 
a National Home, which few of them would 
ever see, unless forced to claim its shelter, they 
all would naturally feel indifferently. 

The publicity to be given, the advertising 
done for a Home, by the State School paper, 
is another strong argument for having the 
two institutions within easy reach of each 
other. 

For all these reasons, | am glad that the 
deaf citizens of my native state, Illinois, and 
those of Missouri and lowa, are accumulating 
a fund for a Home for their Aged and Infirm 
Deaf—and I hope each party will locate its 
Home, within easy reach of their State School 
for the Deaf, because of the superior advan- 
tages enumerated, the fraternal, the ennobling 
influence, that will accrue. 

I also hope every other state that founds 
a Home for its Aged Deaf citizens, will be 
governed in the location by the same prin- 
ciple—‘‘Greatest good to the greatest num- 
Der.” 

ANGELINE FULLER FIscHer. 


Easter Hymn 


[To be given by five ladies—each‘representing one 
verse, and all together repeating chorus. Written 
for the Easter services to be held by the Boston 
Union Congregation, E. C. Wyand, Pastor.] 


Risen Lord, we hail Thee now, 
Once again our praises bring: 
Once again renew the vow 
To our ever glorious King. 
CHorus 
Thou art risen! Thou art risen! 
And like Thee we shall rise. 
~~ As of old Thy waiting band 
Met and hailed Thy word of cheer; 
So today Thy servants stand, 
Meet them with Thy blessing here! 


Met together Death and Life 
When Thou in the grave didst lie, 

Victor in the fearful strife— 
Living now, no more to die, 


Proof supreme of power divine, 
Risen Lord, Thou didst bestow; 
Still our lives shall follow Thine, 
Both Thy death and rising know. 


Hail! eternal Hope on high! 
Hail! thou King of life adored! 
Hail! let heaven and earth reply! 
Help and save us,-Risen Lord! 
Auice C. JENNINGS. 
March 7, 1909. 


In Reply To Mr. Pach 


To THE Eprror or THE Sirentt Worker :—Among 
the many attempts to miseducate the readers of 
the Sirenr Worker by Alexander L. Pach, no as- 
sault of his has been more unjust than his attacks 
on the Sidney correspondent of the Register and 
none has failed so ridiculously to make impres- 
sions. 

When Mr. Pach starts in to accomplish some- 
thing he relies on the superficial judgment of the 
readers, confident that it will never go below the 
surface and that if'his opinion is attractive enough, 
such as “freedom of the press,’ he may have a 
chance to make an impression. 

The conspicious and particularly absurd features 
of his attacks on the Sidney correspondent have 
been the personal tribute to Mr. Richard McCabe, 
ei¢; : 

Magazine writes are, as a rule, extremely cautious 
about publishing facts which they have reason to 
regard as proved. 

It is amazing, therefore, that Mr. Pach, in a 
recent article on the Sidney correspondent, made 
pure assertions out of imaginations. 

There is only the copiousness of the imagination 
possessed by Mr. Pach as a basis for his sensa- 
tional (!) assertion to which his article thereon 
gives the element of grotesqueness. 

If a Baron Munchansen made such a statement, 
regarded as simply a part of the 
hocus-pocus that is the stock in trade of such 
person. Coming from Mr. Pach, one does not 
know what to think of it, or what to say, more 
than that it is amazing and inexplicable. 

Yours, for truth, 
Freverick T. Lioyp. 


it would be 


Highly Pleased 


I am highly pleased with the Smmenr Worker. It 
resembles Harper Weckly. 
MicHakE. J. GorMAN. 
South Amboy, N. J. 


The bravest and best knight may lose the 
saddle; he is but a laggard who lies rolling 
on the sand of the lists after the accident has 
chanced.—Anne of Geierstein. 
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| With the Silent Workers 
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UPPOSE Brother Veditz doesn’t intend 
WS it that way, but he sure is emulating 

Teddy. Now that he is finishing his 
second term he not only names his successor 
(and we all concede the special fitness of Han- 
son in the N. A. D. Presidential chair) but 
he goes further, and names the Secretary and 
Treasurer as well, and by the time the meeting 
comes off there wont be much for the Com- 
mittee on Nominations to attend to. 

But really the Board of elected officers of 
the N. A. D. do not amount to shucks as 
officers since the Norfolk meeting. Got a 
Vice-Presidency down there myself and though 
two years have nearly passed since, | find that 
the elected officers’ names appear on the N. 
A. D, letter heads and that’s the extent of it 
since the President selects his own Executive 
Committee. 


“Mr. F. W. Nuboer was run down by a trolley 
car in New York, two weeks ago, and was badly 
hurt. He was removed to the hospital where he re- 
mained one day. He recovered sufficiently, however, 
to make a trip to Old Point Comfort and Norfolk 
to welcome the American fleet home. He was in 
the forward car of the train when it was run into 
in a rear-end collision on Washington’s Birthday, 
while nearing Cape Henry. Mr. Nuboer escaped 
with a shaking up, although many were badly in- 
jured.”—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


Most of the other papers stated that the 
fieet was welcomed home by President Roose- 
velt, but they must have got it wrong. Bully 
for Nuboer—and the fleet! 
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A PAIR OF OLD CAROLINY SMOKES. 
Brown Smoak has returned home after travelling 
a very sinall fraction of one year allowed. 
E. D. Smoak has come home from Tennessee to 
make settlements about his house. He expects to 
return to that state—Deaf American. 


“Commuter P is said to have mastered the 
the “art” of wading thru a-foot-and-a-half-deep 
snow without losing his rubber shoes out in West- 
field, N. J. According to the same quasi-truthful 
source, he is trying to coax strawberries to grow be- 
hind the hen-house in March, and learning to grow 
mushrooms in a sun-lit attic.”"—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


The foregoing is given to ring in the old 
story of Mark Twain’s comment on hearing 
that he had been reported dead. He remarked 
that the rumor was greatly exaggerated. 

The facts are that in the sylvan retreat of 
the writer there hasn’t been a snow fall foot 
and a half (on the level) all the winter. No 
hen house adorns the property, no strawberries 
are grown and no mushrooms. The writer 
does wear rubbers and keeps them on if they 
are where they are needed most. If you own 
three pair of rubbers, and you wake up to find 
a storm raging without, you remember, pain- 
fully, that they are all at the office in New 
York. Sometimes the situation is reversed. 

There is no hen apartment as yet, but the 
hen question is still in statu-quo with me. A\l- 
most a year in the country now and still on the 
fence. Firstly, I “asked to know,” as Togo 
(Collier's Jap school boy is wont to remark) 
which is the best hen. 

No two people agree on this point and 
everybody points to their own as the only 
onliest, all others being rank frauds. 

Prof. Joseph Penrose, of the Faculty of 
New Market Agricultural College, where | 
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took a special course last summer, sticks up for 
White Wyandottes, and his brother Frank, 
who lives right next to him, points with pride 
to his Plymouth Rocks as the chef de ouvre 
of all things Hennological. 


The absence of a fence around my land last 
summer taught me that one’s neighbor’s hens 
are alike, a nuisance, no matter what variety 
they belong to, for they enter the garden at 
daybreak and feast on your choicest green 
things. 

I have plans drawn for a modern hen villa 
to house about twenty-five husky hens and 
their consorts, as soon as I can find out the 
name of the strain that will lay eggs with re- 
gularity when the price of the hen fruit is 
quoted at 55 to 60 cents per dozen. 

So far, I find that all alike are fruitful in 
their output when eggs are a drug at 12 to 15 
cents for the “strictly fresh.” 


New York 


This is just a little talk about Max Miller. 
Nearly twenty years ago he leit Fanwood. 
He was one of a number that included 
Coombs, Maynard, Meinken and other boys, 
for the most part congenital deaf-mutes who 
had such rare good teachers as the elder Van 
Tasself, Miss Rice and others who made good. 


If Max had gone through the High Class 
and through Gallaudet College, it might have 
improved him and it might not, but he had 
good instruction, and he had the good for- 
tune to be one of “Hodgson’s Boys.” 


“Hodgson boys” not only learn printing, 
but they learn language and grammatical lan- 
guage. Mr. Hodgson is painstaking and con- 
cientious. His boys vie with each other to 
excel.” It’s a friendly rivalry and they strive 
to win the approval of the master of the shop, 
not realizing the while that in attaining that 
end they are laying the foundation to their 
successful bread-winning fight in the world 
outside. 

Miller is a good printer, and holds a case 
through dullest seasons with Funk and Wag- 
nall’s, the publishers. The job is no snap, but 
the place is secure to those who do the good 
work—and Miller does it year in and year out. 

Within the past month, Mr. Miller has been 
elevated to the post of Deputy Grand Ruler 
of the League of Elect Surds—the place next 
to the highest in the gift of that body. Mr. 
Miller worked his way up from the bottom 
by serving faithfully in every place and every 
work intrusted to him. ) 

Whatever he does, he does well and per- 
haps to this trait he owes his elevation to the 
presidency of the congregation with which he 
is affiliated. In this place he will increase 
the usefulness of the office, widen the scope 
of the work and win new adherents, because 
he has tact, and skill, and by his sheer in- 
domitability will find he has more helpers 
than he needs by force of his own example. 

And yet, withal, Mr. Miller does not relish 
the spot-light, nor the center of the stage. 
When, by his own effort he has brought about 
some unusually good result, he says “we did 
it,’ even where the “we” might more truth- 
fully be an “T.” 

Miller is only one of hundreds of bright 
deaf-mutes who have “produced.” Rarely do 
they get the credit that is due them, but in 
all the talk of methods and schools and theory 
the one fact stands out that the result is the 
only criteron, and the result of education of 
deaf-mutes—(not the adventitiously deaf) is 
the proof of all the pudding. 

Take Max Miller—only one of hundreds, 
with a few years schooling and a few years in 
a good trade school under a man who knows— 
marvel at his ready command of the English 
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language; his ready grasp of even intricate 
problems and then marvel that the result is a 
desirable citizen of the best type, a good hus- 
band and father; a moral man of clean habits 
and you will understand why ‘the Eclectic 
Schools stick to their methods because the re- 
sults are sound, solid, dividend-paying, invest- 
ment yielding, interest-bearing and substantial 
products. 
© 


This is the tale of a book. The tale is mine. 
The book belonged to a friend who cherishes 
only a few things more than he does his books. 
And all of the many books he loves his Kipling 
best. There are fourteen or fifteen volumes 
and in a weak moment he insisted on my read- 
ing the Seven Seas because in that volume 
are the poems he likes best.’ 

I was going on a journey and as a parting 
memento he brought it to me with solemn 
emphasis on the necessity “of returning it in 
good shape—but the first stress on its return. 

Some of my readers perhaps know what 
climbing into your berth at Buffalo, telling 
the porter you want to leave at 125th street 
means. The porter awakens you at Ossining, 
and again at Yonkers and when your eyes are 
fully open it means hustle to be ready to leave 
at 125th street. 

I left at 125th street all right, and had my 
suit-case, umbrella and all my belongings ex- 
cept—oh, ye cold sweats, except the Seven 
Seas. 

Telephone to the Pullman people at Grand 
Central. No, no book found, at least not yet. 
Porter may turn in at Mott Haven. Next 
day, and next day and again next day and no 
book. 

Now if I had my friend’s watch or his ring, 
or his kodak I could face him frankly and re- 
place it, but one of his books! Ye Gods! 

So it is me for the book-marts and there 
are Kiplings in plenty, but yet nothing in shape 
color and binding, like the lost book. 

A little visit to his home and a little peek 
at the set and I have publisher’s name, and 
a visit to Scribner’s next day only leads to dis- 
apppointment. “Yes, we got that edition out, 
but we sold it to the Doubleday people.” So 
I hie me to the Doubleday people and they 
show me the set. But, alas, the binding is 
brown, and my friend’s set is gray, and they 
will only sell the set complete. 

I explain why my needs for the time being 
are centered on a gray volume of the “Seven 
Seas” and a sympathetic department chief 
agrees to make it up. The price is rather 
fancy—but odds bodkins I simply must have 
it—and at the end of a week, after a month’s 
weary hunt through the bookstores, and T 
hie me to the home of my friend (and he has 
been suspicious over my long delay in return- 
ing the book) and hand him his treasure? 
“Seven Seas.” My relief at having it all over 
without the humiliation of having to confess 
it all. 

Just a week later he met me, and more in 
sorrow than in anger he asks: 


“When do I get my ‘Seven Seas’?” As de- 
murely innocent as a guilty conscience will 
permit, I chide him reproachfully with the sug- 
gestion that I handed him his “Seven Seas” 
a week ago. Lost books as well as “Murder 
will out,” for only a day after I returned the 
book he was about to show a poem in it; well 
it wasn’t in it. Later I found some hitch 
over the copyright had induced the Doubleday 
firm to leave it out. Then some other dis- 
crepancies led to a complete tumble. 

Oh yes, I’ve read others of his books since, 
so he’s the forgiving sort, but I buy my books 
or I don’t read them, now. 

ALEX L. Pac. 


{Entered at the Post Office in Trenton as Second-class 
matter. ] 
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THERE was a wide field gone 
over at the Teachers’ Meet- 
ing on Tuesday afternoon, 
the “further restriction of 
“sions,” “discipline,” “penmanship,” the 
“study-hour,” and “Sunday-school work” all 
coming in for a share of attention. 


The March 
Meeting 


Epucarors of the deaf look for- 
ward with interest to the com- 
ing year. The new census, 
taken then, will include all of 
the deaf in the country, under separate classi- 
fication, and we shall be able to get a complete 
list of every deaf person in the various states 
with the addresses of all. It will then be seen 
at a glance, in our own State, just how many 
children between the ages of six and twenty- 
one are not under instruction, and it need 
surprise no one if the number reaches a hun- 
dred, for whom there is no opportunity of 
getting an education. 


The New 
Census 


Ir will be a matter of sur- 
prise to no one to learn 


that Miss Keeler has quit 
her Bostonese environ- 
ment and hied herself away to more peaceful 
surroundings. It is impossible to live in a 
social whirl and to do a reasonable amount of 
work at the same time. On the fine old 
estates at Penhellville, amidst the rugged hills 
of Maine, she will find that quiet which is so 
conducive to good literary labor, and be right 
in the heart of nature, where she may be in 
close touch with the woods and fields, with the 
birds and bees and all those living things for 
which she has ever had such ardent love. 


Far from the 
Madding Crowd 


Notuinc could have better 
Where Help indicated the genuine interest 
Is Due our friend Enoch Henry Cur- 


rier, of the Fanwood School, 
New York, takes in the deaf at large or the 
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innate kindness of his nature, than the trip 
he took to Philadelphia last week, and the 
elaborate lecture he delivered in All Souls’ 
Church on Thursday evening. The unani- 
mous call one gets to lecture.is easy; but the 
selection of a subject, the arranging of heads 
and the filling in of a talk to any audience is 
another story. Those of us with experience, 
have never regarded it as a pink tea; and yet 
pretty much everybody is glad to go to the 
City of Brotherly Love. Perhaps, after all, it 
is a just tribute to the condition that exists 
among the deaf in the Keystone State. Heav- 
en (and everybody mundane) helps those 
who help themselves. These Pennsylvanians 
have cohesion. They have sacrificed to build 
a home for their aged and infirm deaf and they 
have sacrificed to preserve unity and frater- 
nity. It has been hard going at times, but 
they have won. They have made their 
churches and their clubs more attractive than 
outside lures ; the men and women have work- 
ed shoulder to shoulder, and the result is a 
condition in the ranks of the deaf in our sister 
city such as we may witness scarce anywhere 
else. Is it, after all, any wonder that even 
a gentleman of the affairs of Mr. Currier is 
glad to lend a hand where such conditions 
exist? 


THE past two years have been 

Our very prosperous ones to our bas- 
Banquet ket-ball teams and the first of 
March found them with an un- 

expended balance of such porportions that they 
had to cast about for some means of reduc- 
ing it. Their captain, always full of expedi- 
ents, and apt at getting his money’s worth, 
proposed a banquet, and a banquet was de- 
cided upon. And sucha banquet! The feasts 
of Lucullus were all very well in their way, 
but the spread of the Silent Workers held at 
the house of Mr. Throckmorton on the even- 
ing of the 20th was the real thing, and beside 
it the celebrated “eats” of the gourmond of old 
would have seemed to our boys like a cold 
dunch at an automat. The dining room was 
festooned with bunting, and arranged most at- 
tractively and the bill of fare simply exhausted 
the possibilities. Somehow caviar, pate de- 
foi-gras, and terrapin were overlooked, but the 
oversight was more than made up for by such 
delicacies as baked beans, and ham sandwiches, 
so that their absence was scarcely noticed. 
The particular essentials, good appetites, were 
notably present, and we think we can safely 
say that no occasion at the Waldorf-Astoria 
or Marlborough Blenheim was ever enjoyed 
half so much. Much of the success of the oc- 
casion was due to the assiduous attention of 
Mrs. Throckmorton and Mrs. McLaughlin and 
the boys have voted them the most delightful 
hostesses that ever presided at a festal board. 


ANOTHER one of Professor 
Our March E. Burlingham Schurr's 
Lecture splendid lectures on Nature 

Study constituted our 
March entertainment. It was delivered on the 
evening of the 9th, and even the babies were 
allowed to remain up to enjoy it. Mr. 


Schurr’s “menagerie” was yet larger than that 
upon the occasion of his last trip, and the way 
he kept producing snakes, doves, alligators, 
turtles, ct id omne genus, from his grip, made 
us think it was a sort of widow’s cruse, 
for, however many he took from it, more 
seemed to be left. Mr. Schurr wore the out- 
ing suit he uses while studying the habits of 
his wood friends, but was unable to put up 
his tent owing to the limited space of our 
stage. He dwelt especially upon the slaugh- 
ter of helpful birds and animals and the waste 
of the natural resources of our country, but so 
interspersed was his lecture with amusing 
and interesting anecdotes, that it was never 
dull for a moment, and all voted it one of the 
greatest treats of the season. 


ParENTs will kindly remem- 
A ber our invariable rule that no 
Reminder children are allowed to go 
home between the Christmas 
holidays and the summer vacation. When the 
privilege was extended, it was found to be 
the cause of great inconvenience and disor- 
ganization, and it became absolutely impera- 
tive that it be discontinued. It will be but 
two short months now until the long summer 
dolce far niente, and all are requested to pos- 
sess their souls’ with patience until that time. 
Reasonable papas and mammas will refrain 
from making the request. All others will 
have to be denied. 


PEOPLE appear to be gradually 
grasping the fact that the 
single-handed alphabet is the 
one that is almost universally 
in vogue among the deaf of this country, and, 
as a consequence, this is the one that is now 
being learned, in almost every case, where a 
manual alphabet is attempted. Mr. Bryan, 
the late democratic nominee for the presi- 
dency, denies the oft-repeated statement that 
he is a master of it, but it is a fact that there 
are people everywhere we go who use it 
readily, thus greatly facilitating communica- 
tion with the deaf. This is due, doubtless, 
largely to the fact that cards containing the 
alphabet are distributed broad-cast by the deaf 
and their friends, a most wise bit of fore- 
thought and one that will, if persisted in, fami- 
liarize many with the efficient and interesting 
means of communication. 


Give Every 
One a Card 


Over in Pennsylvania, John 
Clinch and Milton Burke have 
just been given terms in jail, 
for engaging in the “deaf and dumb business,” 
i.e., pretending to be deaf and soliciting alms 
on account of their affliction. In addition to 
the short terms they have received, they should 
get an extra ten years for the stigma they 
place upon a hard-working, law-abiding class, 
one that does not resort to beggary once in a 
thousand years. 


Two More 


Tue New Jersey School extends most sin- 
cere felicitations to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, of 
Gallaudet College, upon the completion of the 
seventy-second year of his most useful life. 
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School 


Base-ball fever. 

Pedestrian trips. 

The Vernal Equinox. 

Violets are on the way. 

Look out for the automobile. 
Closing Day will soon be here. 


Our “Nature Study” compositions were 
fine. 


The crocuses are beginning to dot out flower 
beds. 


Visits are already being arranged for the 
summer vacation. 


Not a single case in the hospital directly 
due to the banquet. 


Our trolley-service, at present, is as good 
as any one could wish. 


The all-absorbing question: Shall we get 
money for a new building? 


The Hays, Woodward, Seymour and Gal- 
laudet trees are all bursting into bloom. 


Everybody is requested to keep off the lawn 
for a few days, till the grass gets a good start. 


Louisa Deuer says she is “jealousy” of Mr. 
Sharp because he has so many beautiful pic- 
tures. 


Some of our baby girls look like little para- 
sols, their skirts are growing so short for 
them. 


Nine out of ten of the children will tell 
you that they like summer the best of all the 
seasons. 


A number of dresses are under way in the 
dress-making department, for Easter and sum- 
mer use. 


Our local newspapers have recently doubled 
their price ; but they have increased their value 
four-fold. 


Vallie Gunn was the happy recipient of a 
long and interesting letter from Marie Sieben, 
last week. 


Robert Logan heard from William Henry 
last week and answered with a letter twelve 
pages long, 

Frieda Heuser’s cheery laugh may be heard 
almost every hour of the day. It is only 
stilled by sleep. 


A pretty batch of postals received by Adela 
Silberman, were an added pleasure to her fif- 
teenth birthday. 


After a somewhat protracted stay in the 
Infirmary, with pneumonia, Harry Dixon is 
again at his work. 


The death of Robert Logan’s grandmother 
necessitated his absence for nearly a week, 
early in the month. 


The kindergarten tots already have their 
big new case full of pretty things, the work 
of their own hands. 


When the Supt. wishes to locate a book, he 
gives the name to a half dozen of the pupils, 
and they quickly do the rest. 


The ball teams have been photographed and 
we shall doubtless have a copy in time to half- 
tone it for the June issue. 


Mary Wingler wrote a long letter to Mr. 
Schurr, a few days ago telling him of her ex- 
periences in Nature Study. 
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The quartered oak desk in the wood-work- 
ing department is rapidly rounding into shape. 
It is going to be a beauty. 


Recent letters received by Mary Mendum 
from her sister Lottie report the latter and 
her baby boy to be “doing well.” 


In spite of the rough welcome he received 
some time ago, Brer Owl has returned and 
is again making his home with us. 


Many of the boys and girls wore a bit of 
green on the 17th in honor of the good Saint, 
whose birthday was then celebrated. 


Arthur Colberg says that as soon as he gets 
money enough to hire a boat, he is going out 
to catch a mess of fish for the pupils. 


Miss Dellicker and Miss Dillon are both 
recovering from their recent indispositions 
and will be with us again in a few days. 


The monitors and a number of other pupils 
attended the dinner given by the gentlemen 
of the Hamilton Avenue Church, last week. 


One of the pleasant surprises of Milton 
Wymb’s birthday was a crisp twenty dollar 
bill from his aunt Sarah Lynn in New York. 


Letters from Freida Heuser’s home advise 
her that her dog Spot is boss again, her big 
black cat, Beauty, having recently passed 
away. 


Miss Cornelius took a flying trip to the 
home of her sister, at Sicane, on Tuesday, 
Miss Whelan officiating for her in her ab- 
sence. 


No one will be allowed to go home Easter, 
but quite a number of the parents and friends 
of the children are expected to visit them at 
that time. 


Mysterious boxes are beginning to arrive, 
and as most of them are about large enough 
to contain an easter gown, we may know what 
to expect. 


Esther Clayton says that she misses the 
green of the woods, the smell of the salt air, 
and the beautiful sheen of the water of old 
Barnegat Bay. 


Carl Droste has just received the sad tid- 
ings that his brother’s Sunday-school teacher 
fell off a roof in Brooklyn one day last week, 
and was killed. 


Our first robin was seen on the afternoon 
of the 12th voraciously devouring a bun out 
on the front lawn. The next day the woods 
were full of them. 


Wainwright Pearsall says he would have 
been willing to carry the game or do any old 
thing, if he could have gone with Mr. Roose- 
velt on his hunting trip. 


Mr. Newcomb was most glad to be relieved 
of the double duty he had, when the new 
watchman came on, and is now up to his eyes 
in work upon the grounds. 


Edward Wegryzn has started to train his 
little French dog to the performance of a 
number of tricks. It is proving itself to be a 
very bright pupil. 


The girls’ basket-ball team now has under 
discussion the subject of a banquet, and we 
would not be surprised if one should materia- 
lize during the coming month. 


George Bedford has urgently requested his 
mother to bring his baby brother Stanley to 
see him at Easter, promising to show them 
the superintendent if they will come. 
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Members of the Catholic Club of the Im- 
maculate Conception Church had a five-mile 
race around our grounds one day last month. 
It was an inspiring sight, while it lasted. 


Strange what a difference good weather 
makes to shoe-leather. When the days are 
fine and the children get out to play, it goes 
twice as fast as when they are confined to the 
house. 


Mr. William C. Cheatle, having received 
the highest average in the Civil Service ex- 
amination, has been installed as night-watch- 
man, assuming his duties on the — of the 
month. 


The recent kidnapping case was a matter of 
the intensest interest to our boys, and they 
were greatly relieved when they heard that 
little master Whitla had been restored to his 
parents. 


Judge of Anthony Zachmann’s surprise, a 
few days ago, upon opening a cigar-box, that 
he had received by mail to find within a beauti- 
ful gold ring from a friend of his in Hart- 
ford. 


To carving, Carmine Pace has recently 
added pyrography, and he is now doing some 
beautiful work in that line. Some of his 
especially fine pieces have been colored by 
Mark Thorn. 


Quite a few of our teachers have been at- 
tending the lectures of Dr. Sykes on the Vic- 
torian Poets at Association Hall. The last 
one of the course on “Kipling” was given on 
Thursday evening. 


Excellent outlines of Professor Schurr’s 
lecture were written by Issac Lowe, Annie 
Bissett, Robert Logan, Mabel Zorn, George 
Oberbeck, Harriet Alexander, Carmine Pace, 
and Arthur Blake. 


Our woodworkers glued one of our new 
maps of New Jersey to a quarter inch board, 
the other day, and then cut it up into counties 
with the jig-saw thus making a most interest- 
ing and instructive puzzle, the puzzle being 
to reconstruct the State. 


The departure of the Rev. Dr. Nichols from 
the Hamilton Avenue Church to the Camden 
district is a matter of great regret to every- 
body at our school. His kindly, genial ways 
had endeared him to all. 


Lily Gano, a former pupil of our school, 
died at Somerville on the 21st ult., after a 
brief illness. Her funeral was attended by 
Grace Apgar and Mary Sommers of this city, 
and by quite a number of deaf friends, re- 
siding near her home. 


We are in receipt of the following notifica- 
tion :—A baby girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Julius Aaron, of 55 Bellville avenue, March 
24th at 7 p. mM. Mr. and Mrs. Aaron (nee 
Lillian Vickery) will be remembered by us as 
pupil of our school three years ago. 


The present monitors are Carmine Pace, 
Robert Logan, Charles Quigley, Charles Dun- 
ning and Michael Grode on the boys’ side an:l 
Mary Sommers, Minnie Brickwedel, Annie 
Bissett and Adela Silberman for the girls, and 
they are as nice and efficient a set as we have 
ever had. 


The game between our girls and the Pen- 
nington team on the 13th was closely contested 
from start to finish, but ended in victory for 
Pennington by the score of 8 to 4. During 
the game Maude Griffiths, our star player, 
suffered a severe injury to her right arm, put- 
ting her out of the game, else there might 
kave been a different story. 
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VER in England all bicycle 
riders who have defective 
hearing or eyesight wear a 
colored badge at the rear of their 
bicycles or autocycles in order that the chauf- 
feurs and drivers of automobiles may be ap- 
prehended of the defect and act accordingly. 
This has proved so effective in preventing the 
deaf and nearsighted from being run down by 
autos, accidents being reduced to a minimum, 
that even those riders who have all their senses 
perfect have resorted to the badge in order to 
escape being run down in London’s crowded 
streets. English people, therefore, are aston- 
ished at the great number of wheelmen who 
sport the flaring badge at the rear in token of 
defect in hearing or eyesight. This is a case 
of imposition on the deaf which cannot be just- 
ly condemned, for it is no fun to be run down 
by a speeding auto, no matter whether one has 
the senses intact or not. Such a badge in 
round, red, white and blue circles, illuminated 
at night, would prove decidely useful to Ameri- 
can riders who still adhere to the wheel for 
pleasure trips or business. But in New York, 
never! Why, the mad autoists do not even 
respect or slow down in front of the two green 
lamps of the police stations. 


Another 
Badge 


> 
ANWOOD’S schoolboys and 
oe F and ‘schoolgirls may well 
glorify themselves and Prin- 


cipal Currier feel elated over the 
outcome of the “Lincoln Competition” insti- 
tuted by the New York Times last February 
in honor of the 1ooth anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln. Thirty-one of the pupils 
essayed to write composition in accordance 
with the rules of the contest and ten thousand 
hearing school children did likewise. It was 
the old story of the Pass of Thermoplae re- 
told in different words, twelve semi-mutes, 
two semi-deaf, and seven congenitally deaf, to- 
gether with ten others as aides, holding the 
Pass against 9,969 others. Of this near ten 
thousand 979 only got prizes, medals or cer- 
tificates of merit, while of the thirty-one deaf 
contestants twenty-one scored, a porportion 
greater than any other public’ school in New 
York city. It may be here stated that the 
three winners in the first class of cash prizes 
and medals were deaf-blind pupils and all 
girls. This was probably the most remarkable 
part of the contest and creditable in the ex- 
treme, not only on the pupils’ ability, but upon 
their hard-working teacher. 


=> 


‘THE day before the inau- 

guration of President Taft, 
my eleven year old daugh- 
ter came home from school and 
said: “Papa, the teacher asked one of the boys 
in the class what great event would take place 
on the morrow.” “Well?” I inquired. ‘The 
boy said in reply, ‘The irrigation of Mr. 
Taft.’” The teacher was greatly amused and 
the pupil confused. After producing a speller 
the error was rectified and each pupil required 
to pronounce five times the word “inaugra- 
tion.” And yet I believe that boy was pretty 
near correct, for Washington weather on 
March 4th, was more like what is needed for 
irrigation purposes than anything else. . 
> 


Trrigation 
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; i the last issue of the WoRKER 
hema l | Mr. Gibson refers to the ab- 
sence of the portrait and cre- 
dit due George W. Veditz. in 
an open letter Mr. Regensburg also calls at- 
tention to the omission of credit to the same 
in an article ““The Deaf and the Civil Service,” 
in the February Worker. If the successful 
rescinding of the obnoxious civil service rule 
against the deaf is going to resolve itself into 
a credit claiming multitude, why does not some 
one come forward and present the claims of 
the gentleman who addressed the Colorado 
State Association on the subject of civil ser- 
vice discrimination against the deaf last sum- 
mer? <A printed copy of that address was for- 
warded to the Washington officials with the 
request that it be read and considered along 
with other communications anent the civil ser- 
vice ruling against the deaf. This gentleman 
being probably the only one outside the N. 
A. D. and the College Alumni who took up 
the cause of the deaf against the government, 
no one would consider this effort worth any 
compliment because it was independent and 
unsolicited. 
R. E. Maynarp. 


Phil Morin’s Letter 


‘i HE following is a clipping from the Bos- 
ton Post of February 17, and speaks for 
itself : 


High up in the topmost gallery of Tremont Temple 
last night sat a little band of 80 men and women. 

Not a word of eloquence of Dr. Chapman could 
they hear, nor could they join in the singing led by 
Mr. Alexander. 

Yet in all the great audience, composed largely of 
business men and women, there were no more atten- 
tive attendants at the meeting. , 

For these 80 members of the Boston School for 
the Deaf and Dumb were “listening” to the words 
of Chapman and the music of Alexander through 
the nimble fingers of Miss Emily A. Goldsmith of 
Cambridge. 

It was a dramatic moment when, after Mrs. Good- 
son had sung, “My Jesus I Love Thee,” Evangelist 
Chapman implored those who wanted to accept 
Christ to raise their hands. As the words were 
uttered by the flying fingers of Miss Goldsmith in 
the gallery gave the message to the deaf-mutes and 
among the first hands to go up in the temple were 
those of the silent ones. 

Their action seemed to have an electric and in- 
stantaneous effect on the rest of the audience, that 
had turned to look at the little band in the corner 
that seemed to be playing such great and constant 
attention to their fair interpreter. Up went hands 
all over the house, while the deaf-mutes rose and 
gave a silent cheer for Dr. Chapman. 

It was a fitting climax to a meeting that started 
after 600 representative business men of Boston had 
marched in from a dinner, given in Ford Hall, and 
taken reserved seats. Just a short distance from 
the business men sat 20 men from Fort Andrews 
of the One Hundred and Fifty-third Artillery, ac- 
companied by Colonel and Mrs. Clark. 


To date the number of victories won by the 
Clarke School basket-ball team have been as 
few as the defeats sustained by its champion 
team used to be. 


The National Federation invites the wo- 
men’s societies, like the O. W. L. S. and Iowa 
Ladies’ Relief Societies, to join it? 


According to Mrs. Barrett, in some of her 
corresporidence, she stated that the Ladies’ Re- 
lief Society had gone out of existence. 


Of all the papers of the deaf, the Sment 
WorKER is the very best. Its biographical 


sketches of the lives of successful and distin- 
guished deaf men and women and _ their 
friends, with photographs and the absence of 
petty news items is the source of its great 
popularity. The deaf want to know what is 
going on in the world among people of their 
own class. They want to know about people 
who do things. They don’t want to read of 
one thing all the time that is happening in a 
different place every day in the year such as 
Mr. and Mrs. ——— little girl ———— is sick, 
eic, 

Like everything else, the SENT WorKER 
is not perfect. Its most zealous friends do 
not claim that it is. Sometimes it comes in 
for criticism. This criticism is used to advan- 
tage in correcting flaws and improving the pa- 
per generally. 


The members of the N. F. S. D. should be 
proud of, and appreciate the fact, that they 
have the very best paper of the deaf in exis- 
tence as its official organ, so to speak. They 
should understand the great value which it 
means to them, as it has been a great adver- 
tisment. In return they should show their 
appreciation by solicting subscribers for the 
paper among non-members. The cost is so 
low as to be within the reach of all. 


Sunday, February 14th, at the home of Mr. 
Marr, I met three deaf-mutes, whom I had not 
seen ina long time. The N. F. S. D. became 
the subject. One of them has a policy in the 
John Hancock Life Insurance Co. It was 
taken out by his mother. It is an endowment 
policy. It costs $45 a year. He feels well in- 
clined toward the N. F. S. D. and may join 
later. 

Another of the trio said he belonged to a 
society, but it was not like the N. F. S. D. 
He said that for $12 a year, a member receives 
$15 a week when sick. He also said that he 
belonged to a shop society, paying one dollar 
a month, that when a member was sick he 
received $30 a month. 

Hurrah! boys, lets all join these two so- 
cieties and get something for nothing. 

As to the first, I have never read of or been 
told of such a thing. It savors much of the 
old-time Endowment Orders, which existed 
some twenty years ago and then burst leaving 
thousands of men to find out that they had 
been duped. 

These endowment orders were mostly for 
short terms, but some such as the Iron Hall, 
and Royal Arcanum were for longer terms. 
A man had to pay for medical examination 
to join, then monthly dues of $1.00 or more 
according to the demand specified in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and at the end of from 
three months to two years he received $50, 
$100, $200 or more, according to his certifi- 
cate. Since then we have not seen any more 
of these wild cat, get-rich-quick-schemes. 
State laws have put a stop to this form of 
robbery. 

I think the Royal Arcanum still exists, but 
it has changed its rates. 

As to the shop societies, I belonged to one 
while working in Brightwood (Springfiela, 
Mass.) and it was all right. The dues are 
five cents a week. When a man is injured 
while working in the shop he receives one 
dollar a day for every work day on which 
he is unable to work, until he is able to work 
again. But he does not get anything from 
sickness or when he is injured outside. of the 
shop, nor if he is under the influence of liquor 
when he happened to be injured while at work. 
Don’t be misled by such stories. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has passed 
a bill allowing Bank Insurance. J have been 
told that it is fine, but I have not learned any 
details or particulars. 


I have recently received a communication 
from a member of the N. F. S. D. who says 
the members in his division are opposed to 
the National Fraternal Congress rates of in- 
surance and that he thinks they will instruct 
their delegates at Louisville to vote for the 
rates used by the Modern Woodmen of Ameri- 
ca. What are these rates? For the benefit 
of the N. F. S. D. members, I give their table 
of rates below: 


AGE AT NEAREST 

LIRTHDAY $ 500 | $1000 | $1500 | $2000 | $3000 
IB tas Be es $0.25 .50 | $0.75 | $1.00 | $1.50 
BONO eas 30 55 .85 1.10 | 1.65 
oS: fo ne 30 -60 |  .90 1.20) 1.80 
30 40 3h 35 f° 684 180 E80: 41205 
REO ORR Scie 35 -70 1.05 1.40 | 2.10 
Ko Re ate 401. 295 LES 1.50 | 2.25 
RBG PF voy 40 |. .80| 1.20] 1.60 | 2.40 
BB 4G 30.2 ws. 45°) 85.) ae | ro 2.55 
AO tO BTS: 45 90 | 1.35 | 1.80] 2.70 
42 tO 43.0.4... 50 705 | 1.45 | 1.90 

HA $0 AG 50 1.00 | 1.50]. 2.00 


If over 41, a man cannot secure more than 
$2,000 insurance. 

These rates are very low, but they are much 
too low for whole life insurance. 

In addition to the rates given above, a mem- 
ber must pay 75 cents quarterly, and must pay 
nine assessments every year as well as an ad- 
ditional dollar each year for the general fund, 
which is used to pay the mileage (travelling 
expenses) of delegates to and from .conven- 
tions. In addition to this, they must con- 
tribute to the support of the Woodmen’s Sani- 
tarium, also if a member is working at a haz- 
ardous occupation he must pay an additional 
rate besides the rate above. The society will 
not admit any man engaged in the liquor bus- 
iness in any way. If a member so engages 
in it his membership so becomes null and void. 
An application for membership must pass 
through a lot of red tape. No person is ad- 
mitted to Beneficial membership in the Modern 
Woodmen society unless he has been exam- 
ined by a physician in regular practice and 
found to be a safe “risk.” After acceptance 
of the applicant by a vote of the members of 
the camp, such vote being taken after a care- 
ful investigation and report by a committee 
of members, the applicant is subjected to a per- 
sonal examination by the camp _ physician. 
The application is then forwarded to the head 
physician in charge of the State. If approved 
by the head physican, it is next forwarded 
to the supreme medical directors, and if there 
approved, it goes to the head clerk who issues 
the benefit certificate if the application is 
found to be correct in all particulars. 

Every application for benefical membership 
is thus rigidly scrutinized and no person in 
poor health can gain admission, 

Why should any of our members wish the 
Woodmen’s rates adopted at the Louisville 
convention? Do they want nine asesssments 
levied on them every year? Do they want co 
pay a quarterly fee of 75 cents every three 
months? Do they wish to have to contribute 
an additional dollar every year to the General 
Fund? Do they wish to be forced to pay an 
additional rate, besides the regular rate, if they 
are employed at a hazardous occupation? Do 
they wish to be asked to contribute an addi- 
tional sum for the care and treatment of sick 
members ? 

With its million members, its surplus is not 
as much as one might expect: Jan. 1, 1999, 
the Modern Wodmen of America had a sur- 
plus of $1,906,988.95 invested in gilt-edged 
bonds and a further balance of depository 
funds of $1,627,915.85, or a total surplus of 
$3,534,904.80 in the benefit fund, and a balance 
of $355,225.74 in the general fund. 

Does this seem big for a society of a million 
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Spokane Association of the Deaf 


Left to right; top row:—Mickey Coyne, Herbert W. Charles, M. J. McMurchy, Courtland Green- 
wald, William S. Smith, Edwin Whipple, Earl Weaver, Miss Mamie Cavanaugh, Mrs. Frank Banister, 


H. A. Holcomb, Mrs. H. A. Holcomb. 


Second Row:—Alfred Stendahl, Ben Weiss, John Frisby, Miss Saphronia Gio, Miss Jessie M. Living- 
ton, True Partridge, Miss Laura Meador, Mrs. Merrit, Paul Bergh, Jas. H. O'Leary, Fred Fulmer. 


Third Row:—Alfred Cashman, Miss Hattie Hall, Miss 


Edna Marshall, Gilman Nordhongan, Mrs. 


Claire Reeves, Mrs. Susie Smith, Mrs. A. C. Bergh and daughter, Miss Cora Anderson, Mrs. John 


Toner. 


Fourth Row:—P. Lorraine Axling, and little Jules, Clyde Patterson, Claire A. Reeves, Mrs. P. L. Ax- 


ling and baby Mayne, Simpson P. Axling, Mrs. J. 


H. O'Leary. 


Last. Row:—Frank Banister, Miss Wing, Jamie O'Leary, Jr., Alfred E. Arnot, Henry Ott. 


Basket Social 
Washington’s 


The above was the occasion of a 
on February 20, 1909, in honor of 
Birthday. Committee on entertainment: 
Claire A, Reeves, Chairman; Alfred E. Arnot, Fred 


Messrs. 


members? No, it is not a better showing than 
the $4,800 in a society of 650 members like the 
N. F. S. D. If the Louisville convention 
adopt the N. F. C. rates we will have some- 
thing to show in our favor to be proud of. If 
these rates are not adopted the N. F. S. D. 
must stop doing business in every state in the 
union where those rates are in operation. 

Which will you have, the N. F. C. rates, 
which will give the society and its members 
something to crow about, or refuse the N. F. 
C. rates, and be forced out of existence in the 
states where these rates become operattive ? 

The Modern Woodmen of America are 
not members of the N. F. C. They like 
every other society doing a fraternal insur- 
ance business, must adopt them or get out of 
the states where these rates are in force. 

For the benefit of any one who doubts this 
statement let me quote from “The Modern 
Woodmen” for Feb., 1909, the official organ 
of the Order: 

“The managers of the fraternal beneficiary 
societies, holding membership in the National 
Fraternal Congress and the Asociated Frater- 
nities, have agreed upon a so-called “uniform 
bill,” or minimum rate bill, which they are to 
have this Winter presented for adoption in 
every state in which the legislatures meet. 
The Modern Woodmen does not hold mem- 
bership in either the National Congress or As- 
sociated Fraternities. If this bill is adopted, 
every fraternal beneficiary society will be 
forced to charge the rates proposed or Go ouT 
OF BUSINESS. This will mean that whether 
the members are pleased or not, whether they 
prefer to be left alone or not, the rates will be 
raised by virtue of state legislation.” 


Fulmer, Clyde Patterson and Arthur R. Slightham. 
Receipts for evening was $25.85 which was sent :o 
Flashlight photo. by Mr. Joe B. 


3ixler, of Wenatchee, Wash. 


the association. 


The N. F. S. D. has been forced out of Wis- 
consin by that reason. The N. F. C. rates be- 
come operative in Illinois if 1910. The N. F, 
S. D. has until then to adopt those rates or get 
out of Illinois. The societies doing a frater-. 
nal insurance business in this state are mem- 
bers of the N. F. C. There are no Modern 
Woodmen camps in Massachusets. 

Under the N. F. C. rates, no assesments can 
be levied upon a member for insurance. But 
assesments can be levied for the sick benefit 
and the cost of management of the society. 

Much has been said about the Modern 
Woodmen. It has a very large membership. 
The February, 1909, journal of the society 
says that at the close of the year 1908, there 
were 906,299 beneficiary members represent- 
ing an insurance in force of $1,545,313,000. 
In adition there were 37,356 social members 
in good standing, and 22,500 certicates on 
which adoptions had not yet been reported, 
making the grand total membership at the 
close of the year 1,020,155. 

The members of the National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf with their 650 members and 
$5,000 or so in its treasury have just as much 
right to be proud of their society as the mem- 
bers of the Modern Woodmen of America 
have of theirs. 


Report has it that-the masquerade and ball 
given by the Hartford Deaf-Mutes Benevolent 
Society, February 19, was a brilliant success. 
It is claimed there were 300 deai-mutes and 
their friends present, in spite of a heavy down- 
pour of rain which continued all night. 

Pri, Morin. 

February 21, 1909. 
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The National Fraternal Society of the Deaf is a 
fraternal beneficiary organization working on the 
lodge system, national*in scope and, as its name 
implies, for deaf men only. It pays weekly sick 
and accident disability benefits of $5 per week and 
a death benefit of $500, under certain conditions 
set forth in its By-Laws. During the seven years 
of its existence it has paid out three death benefits 
and thousands of dollars in disability benefits. It 
also aims to uphold honor, fraternity and good 
citizenship and encourage social functions among its 
members through the various Divisions. Any Or- 
ganizer of the Society will be glad to furnish printed 
matter or farther information on request, the direc- 
tory in another column giving their addresses. 
Enquiries from states having no State Organizer 
should be addressed to the General Organizer. 


Editorial 


Louisville—July 5 to 10, 1909. 


Are you a frat? If not, why not. 


“Strength without harmony repels itself. Strength 


with harmony magnifies itself.” 


Often the best way to interest an outsider in the 
Society is to get his wife interested first. 


July 5 to 10 are the dates decided on for our 
convention at Louisville. Are you going? That 
the week will be a most pleasant and profitable 
one is assured. Make your vacation dates accord- 
ingly. 


Indianapolis Division was organized in February 
through the efforts of Messrs. Beyer and Harris. 
It has started out with a vim and, knowing the 
Hoosier spirit as we do, we are inclined to think 
No. 22 will soon be giving evidence that it has that 
“watch us grow” motto posted in a conspicious 
place at its headquarters. 


The winter months have proven most productive 
ones for the Society’s roster of Divisions. Cold 
weather has had no effect on the growth of that 
particular “tree.” The fruit it has given forth the 
past few months, Knoxville, Cleveland, Indianapolis 
and Brooklyn, speak volumes for the flourishing 
condition of root and branch. 


The insurance certificate is an evidence of thrift 
and foresight. It shows that the one carrying it 
has due comprehension of the obligations he has 
assumed. It is in the nature of a bond guarantee- 
ing that he will care for wife and family. It be- 
speaks a determination to meet life’s obligations 
squarely and honestly—Fratcrnal Monitor. 


As will be noted elsewhere the Law Committee, 
whose purpose is to arrange for presentation to 
the coming convention such additions and amend- 
ments as may be submitted to it for insertion in 
the constitution and by-laws of the Society, is now 
“in session” and any of our members who may 
have ideas which they would like to submit should 
feel free to do so. 


We have on our desk a copy of “Fraternal 
Development,” a series of short articles on the 
growth of the system and the requirements for 
soundness and permanence, a little book of 32 pages 


published by the Fraternal Monitor, of Rochester, 
N. Y. The price is only 15 cents and a copy sent 
for would prove a good investment for any mem- 


. ber desirous of posting himself on rates and other 


live questions of interest to us all. 


More lodges have been killed by members gossip- 
ing in public about all of the little difficulties and 
troubles which are apt to rise occasionally in the 
best regulated lodge, than by any other cause. What 
would you think of a man who, on the way to the 
office, being met by a friend and upon being asked 
how he was getting along and how his family was, 
should reply: “Oh, we had a quarrel this morning 
at the breakfast table. The coffee was cold and 
the steak tough and, when I suggested an improve- 
ment, she told me to get up when breakfast was 
ready if I wanted it good and fresh. I guess our 
family will break up and go to pieces.”—The 
Chronicle. 


Fraternal insurance societies should be encouraged 
and assisted in every way possible consistent with 
safety and soundness. Our act of 1907 provided 
for the examination of fraternal societies by the 
state insurance department and for greater pub- 
licity of their business and financial affairs. There 
should be further legislation providing that expense 
and mortuary funds should be separately levied and 
accounted for and a severe penalty provided for 
violation thereof by the use of mortuary funds for 
expense purposes. There should also be established 
by law some test of solvency, so that the insurance 
department may intervene before a failing society 
becomes hopelessly bankrupt or in a_ condition 
where the membership declines to pay further as- 
sessments and all claims of the beneficaries of de- 
ceased members are thereby lost—From the in- 
augural address of Governor Deneen, of Illinois. 


Some time ago we attended the annual memorial 
exercises of the Colorado Springs lodge of Elks. 

The exercises were held at the opera house and 
were singularly beautiful and impressive. 

Eloquent speakers delivered eulogies and_ the 
memory of departed members of the lodge was thus 
kept green, : 

Similar exercises were held on the same day in 
every city where there was a lodge of the B. P. O. 
E. These ceremonies are held on some stated day 
from year to year. 

Other orders may have such annual exercises, but 
we are unable to name them. 

We would suggest that the N. F. S&S. D. at its 
convention in Louisville next summer consider the 
advisability of institutmmg such a memorial day and 
having it observed by its several divisions all over 
the country. 

It goes without saying that such a custom could 
not fail to enhance the popularity, the influence and 
the true fraternal spirit of the order.—George W. 
Veditz in the Deaf American. 


The above suggestion is most welcome and _ is 
passed along to the Law Committee with our 
editorial “O.K.” June 24, the date of the first death 
of a member of the Society, would prove an ap- 
propriate date for such memorial day. 


Brooklyn Division No. 23 has been organized 
and held its first meeting on March 23. It starts 
out with twenty-four members on its roster and 
under the most favorable of auspicies. It has 


taken a long while to bring about this successful, 


“invasion of the East” and with this beginning we 
hope to see several other Divisions spring up in 
the Atlantic states. 


US 


The credit of arranging for this most pleasing 
addition to the Society's roster of Divisions belongs 
to H. Pierce Kane, of New York City, whose ap- 
plication was the forerunner of the above result. 
Up to the time of his joining, the Society had not 
one resident member in Greater New York and the 
many that have since come in are due to his in- 
dividual efforts. 

That the new Division will be welcomed by those 
already organized and in operation is a foregone 
conclusion, and that it will soon give the older ones 
hard work to keep in the van as to numerical 
strength is a possibility—Brooklyn having quite a 
large deaf population to draw on for recruits. 

We believe this news will prove most welcome 
to every one of our members—especially so to 
those who have been active in promoting the growth 
of our order. 


Grand Division Notes 


Louisville Division has appointed the following 
members as the Local Committee in charge of the 
arrangements for the coming convention: William 
C. Fugate, chairman; Fred Harris, George Fel- 
hoelter and Edwin O. Herr. The chairman’s ad- 
dress 1s 530 E. St. Catherine street, Louisville, Ky. 

Louisville Division has elected as its delegates 
to the convention Messrs. William C. Fugate, 
George Felhoelter and Edwin O. Herr. The 
alternates are Messrs. Fred Harris, Julius Senn 
and A. S. Johnston. 

The Law Committee now at work is composed 
of John H. Mueller, Chairman; §. H. Lantz, O. 
H. C. Angelroth, R. L’H. Long, P. N. Hellers, 
C. P. Coker, John Shea, Patrick Dolan, Adolph 
Brizius and Jesse T. Warren. The address of each 
may be found in the directory of the Board of 
Directors, 

The Brooklyn Division’s officers are: 
H. Pierce Kane; Vice-President, John D. Shea; 
Secretary, George V. Warren; Treasurer, Frank 
Ecka; Director, Wilbur L. Bowers; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, William Fricken; Board of Trustees, Archie 
J. McLaren, John M. Black, S. Rosenthal. 

Indianapolis Division’s officers are: President, N. 
L. Harris; Vice-President, J. H. Crawford; Secre- 
tary, R. E. Binkley; Treasurer, G. S. Beyer; Direc- 
tor, G. W. Arnot; Seregant, G. J. Marsch; Trustees, 
L. J. Sackett, S. G. Ottenbacher, F. D. Sackett. 


President, 


Division Notes and Personals 


Flint Division has issued an attractive little folder 
giving a list of its officers and its committees for 
1900. 

Charles B. Morris and Miss Selma Swanson, of 
Chicago, were married February 17. They spent 
the honeymoon the guests: of Indiana friends. 

Frank O’Neal and Miss Hazel Hampton were 
married on February 6th, and both are now board- 
ing at the Jeffries residence. The happy couple 
spent a short honeymoon in Dayton, visiting the 
former’s parents.—Ohie Chronicle. 

Francis O. Ramage, of Saginaw, and Miss Mary 
Daoust, of Stanton, were married on February 18 
at the home of the bride’s aunt in Saginaw. A 
large number of guests were present from out of 
the city. The couple left immediately after the 
ceremony for a trip to Detroit. They will make 
their home in Saginaw, where Mr. Ramage is fol- 
lowing the trade of barbering—Michigan Mirror. 

Mr. MacGregor went to Cincinnati February 27 
to give his reading of “The Helmet of Navarre” 
to the N. F. S, D. for the benefit of the Home.— 
Ohio Chronicle. 

C. P. Jones, after several months sojourn in 
Pueblo working at his trade, has returned to his 
first love, Colorado Springs, and is again in the 
job department of the Out West Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co.—Colerado Index. y ; 

W. E. Kesterson, of Castana, Towa, was a recent 
visitor in Chicago. 

Charles B. Whitney, of Bancroft, Iowa, is attend- 
ing a school of assaying in Chicago. 
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Dayton Division is making great preparations for 
its anniversary celebration March 20. A good 
many members of the other Ohio Divisions are 
expected to attend. 

Springheld Division has scheduled a “big time” 


WILLIAM C. FUGATE 
Secretary Louisville Division and Chairman of the 
Local Committee of Arrangements for the 
Convention. 


for April 24 and incidentally holds a raffle for its 
delegates’ fund. 

Leon B. Powell, formerly of Little Rock, is edit- 
ing the Graham Post at Grahain, Mo. 


Detroit Division has resumed the giving of 


THomas McGrnness 
State Organizer for Ohio. 


monthly socials on the fourth Saturdays of each 
month. 

TRANSFERRED: Alfred E. Pudvan from Bay City 
to Cleveland Division; John J. McCarthy from 
Evansville to Detroit; F. C. Roudenbush from 
Evansville to Louisville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schneider and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Greenberg, of Evansville, have a brand-new 
girl and boy at their respective homes. 

A number of friends gathered at the home of 
Emil Schneider, the worthy secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati Division of the N. F. S. D., Saturday even- 
ing, January 16th, to celebrate his 23d birthday 
anniversary. The Frats presented him with a fine 
signet ring, and he received various other presents 
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that were equally reminding of the esteem in which 
he is held by his friends —Ohio Chronicle. 

Milwaukee Division had its annual ball on Feb- 
ruary 20; Chicago Division’s was given February 
6; Flint Division’s January 29; Louisville Division's 
February 27. All report most successful affairs. 

Knoxville Division gave its first social affair—an 
oyster supper—February 27 and Cleveland Division 
started its program with a social January 30. 

Nashua Division has a lot of whist experts and 
has weekly parties of that description; Flint Divi- 
sion prefers pedro and gives “pedro parties’ month- 
ly. 

Toledo Division observed Washington's birthday 
with a pleasant social affair. 

Ohio’s State Organizer, Thomas McGinness, 
whose portrait appears in this issue, travelled some 
2,726 miles during 1908 in the interests of the So- 
ciety. 

CertiricaTes Lapsep: 364, A. J. Benoit (Olathe) ; 
436, E. D. Hunter (Chicago); 537, T. G. Black- 
wood (Evansville). 

Sometime in July next there will gather in Louis- 
ville a conclave of more than six hundred deaf 
men and women. They will come from all parts 
of the country to meet in convention and discuss 
questions of interest to them and those of their 
class. While they carry out each day of the meet- 
ing a fixed programme, dealing with things of in- 
terest to the delegates, it will be one of the most 
unique and rare gatherings ever held in Kentucky. 

The occasion will be a biennial convention of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. The pro- 
gramme, like those participated in by the normal 
man, will embrace many features, but it must be 
executed in pantomime. Several addresses will be 
made, but no ear will hear them. There will be 
bickering and disputes, but no “tongue lashings.” 
The sign-language must convey-to the understand- 
ing of the silent audience what the speakers will 
say. : 

At a meeting of the local Division, which has a 
membership of about forty, and which will be held 
Friday, arrangements for the convention here will be 
made. It is expected that about six hundred will 
attend, as these gatherings are said to be always 
popular. Patrick Dolan, of Louisville, is president 
oi the local organization and also an officer of the 
National organization. Jacob Kleinhans, of Chic- 
ago, is the national president and is expected to at- 
tend. A committee will be named at the meeting 
this week and arrangements will be made for a 
hall large enough for the convention. While it is 
known that the meeting will be in July, the date 
has not yet been decided upon. 

A member of the local organization said yester- 
day that many matters of special interest to those 
bereft of speech and hearing would. come up for 
discussion. Chief among these will be to spread 
the fraternal spirit among the deaf and dumb. He 
said that communities of those so afflicted add great- 
ly to their general pleasure in life, as the deaf and 
dumb are out of their element among those who 
do not understand the sign-language—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. - 


Official Convention Announcement 


The Biennial Convention of the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf will be held at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, during the week commencing with 
July 5, 1909. 

Delegates should be elected on or before May 
Sth. 

Each Division is entitled to two delegates, excent 
where the Division has more than 40 members, in 
which case three delegates may be elected if 
desired, and the voting pre rata of the delegates 
will be one vote to each ten menibers of the Divi- 
sion. 

It is to be hoped that the best and most brainy 
men of the Divisions will be selected, as matters 
of vital importance will be discussed and settled at 
the coming convention. Ricwarp L’H. Lone, 

Grand Corresponding Secretary. 
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Treasurer’s Report 
Balance Last Statement... 0.2. 0520.54.20... $5,400.54 
RECEIPTS 
Financial Secretary A. M. Martin......... 470.20 
BRET i rn 8 2 SS Cage ORE ley ey oS ea 1.90 
Dranstet card Wook © sien nl cen ees 1.00 
Total Balances and Receipts......... $5,881.74 
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MAUONS 3. Ss hehe hand aa eae $ 36.00 
Pleatauarters sent: 6. aie. a lai ae 13.00 
Headquarters gas (bill occ iene eed ee 1.87 
Beas A SSAISE Gis lees ease owe SoG nee 4.65 
milent- Worker. sous 2s sada coe bay sodas 32.05 
Printing for Cleveland Division........... 4.09 
Salaries; 3 J.-J. Wleintians is oc ia 12.50 
“ 1 Oe) Gi EA ee 12.50 
WW ORSON T OW 0 5. Sah done totealiieinaniesie 12.50 
3 PM IN AP ioe ck oath yak 12.50 
% EWP AG st ss aie ees iets 12.50 
" G. A. Christenson............... 3.99 
Pte: Rei eos cas aveete ss ale aeda chiens 7.00 
Organizer’s Expenses, J. J. Kleinhans.... 32.00 
as si F, W. Sibitzky..... 2.00 
, v ©. H. C. Angelroth. 2.00 
= id Jobn Shean sci ok5 2.00 
ish ‘: Thomas MeGinness. 6.00 
‘i Re Adolph Brizius..... 12.00 
: F. A. Lawrason... 4.c0 
. = S. H. Lantz 2.00 
i a Be Teel 2.00 
Trustees’ Services, J. W. Michaels...... 2.00 
4 f So Wi Hie sc cs 2.90 
Board of Trustees’ Expenses............. 75 
Washington Barrow, Special Fund........ 56.60 
PRAT “CEP VACES 5 oa. gin a eis halon idee bial 1.00 
Frat. Department postage.............0.8-%5 1.00 
Insurance Department fee................ 5.00 
President’s Expenses... 6.0.20. eee ces 1,09 
Weotdrial: SOrwice sii. jcccicie ccc sieie. va ae anese ene 98 
Perecaeyeype Sic 2 = 5s ib socked weiey a daes oes 8.69 
HSventsastire F652 =. 5 cela’ Sade wie LS ROE .50 
apewriter ‘Tental. 65 isis523.cs0c awe ads 2.00 
Law Committee postage................005 2.00 
Treasurer's Eapenses..... 0.6 ccs esy cg aneet 1.00 
Sick and Accident Benefits............... 110.00 
Total Disbursements.................- $ 422.36 
RECAPITULATION 
Total Balances and -Receipts............. $5,881.74 
Total Dasbursemiemts: .:.4..5-.sne0ds anes cee 422.36 
Total Balances, February 28......... $5,459.38 
Financial Secretary’s Report 
From February 1 to 28, 1999. 
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Paisville ““Division..:;, 2.2... . occas selene 40.15 
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DIAV ION: CASWARIOR) 5. oc seaside cas Dea ieoie eayiem sos 17.05 
Bay City Devision 2 ao.cs.c0 caer ee es wee lan 5.50 
increas: Dorydsten os See S ies wre 17.30 
Evansville Wivisions occ ooh os oa 52.55 
Nashville ‘Division 00 ec Ses ee II.95 
Sormeiteld Division 5. i)i.c.5<cise Pose casio 6.60 
CSintive Pisvaseans 3iy'2 225 os. oases oe ada eels eels 21.45 
Pilint Togs oo doses ocecle S ebis so eles 20 6.60 
Tolelo SDWsien arsed Se Aeon 11.55 
Milwatikee Division.......0.52. 00 ..205.00), 17.05 
Columbus (Division... 6500200. we 5.50 
Machwan, Cry. Division, 32.20 ees 2°95 
Kaoxville Division. 6.555855 She ek 4.49 
Cleveland ‘Division: 4.0: 6 sie es 12.50 
Indianapolis: Division |. os. Asa eek 5.50 
otal: Receipis. 6555 ssa ios, as Seas $470.20 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Forwarded to Treasurer Barrow............ $470.20 
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February. Diaabiity Claims 


Benjamin Berg, Michigan City, Ind......... $ 50.00 
Abcess of Kidney. 

Gordon Midgett, Nashville, Tenn............ 15.00 
Malarial fever. 

Albert Gordon, Bay City, Mich............. 5.00 
Crushed hand. 

J. B:  Purkhiser, Dearing. Kan ho 23S. 20.00 
Severe Burns. 

Charles T. Miller, Bay City, Mich.......... 5.00 
Run over by wagon. 

Alonzo Kingry, Columbus, Ohio............. 5.00 
Gastritis. 

John E. Motter, Marshall, Mo............. 10.00 
Chills. 

Total ter: the: months. 5s o5 2 tae $110.0 
Dia 
William H. McMillan 


Just as THE WorKER is going to press notice of the 
death of William H. McMillan, of Chicago and a 
member of Chicago Division, reached headquarters. 
Full particulars will be given in the May issue. 

Mr. McMillan had been ill since November 30 


last. valvular enlargement of the heart being the 


cause, and had drawn the full ten-weeks sick bene- 
fit. He was admitted to the Society May 11, 1907, 
and was 52 years old at the time of his death, which 
occurred March 22. 
Et Se EE 
List gf Applications 
Alanson B. Yeager, (Little Rock) .Humansville, Mo. 


Frank P. Blodgett, (Nashua)........ Nashua, N. H. 
Charles E. Kaylor, (Springfield) ..Bellefontaine, O. 
Wady Bednerek, (Bay City)...... Bay City, Mich. 
Henry S. Johnson, Jr., (Evansville) Evansville, Ind. 
John E. Taplin, (Brooklyn)...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 


William Nachumson, (Brooklyn)...Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fred A. Einsfeld, (Brooklyn)....Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John D. Buckley, (Brooklyn)....Brooklyn, N. Y. 


George Yoerger, (Brooklyn)...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harry Liebsohn, (Brooklyn) Bath Beach, (L.I.) N.Y. 
Alex: LL. Pach, (Chicago) .3.: 5.60.5 Westfield, N. J. 
James H. Cloud, (Chicago)........ St. Louis, Mo. 
John B. Chandler, (Knoxville) ...Lenoir City, Tenn. 
Jake J. Wilson, (Chicago)............ Chicago, IIL. 
Albert L. Carlisle, (Chicago).......... Bangor, Me. 
John M. Freeman, (Chicago)....... .--Chicago, Ili. 


James C. Hummell, (Indianapolis).Indianapolis, Ind. 
Clyde Weliever, (Indianapolis) .Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Alex Dezendorf, (Brooklyn)...... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Maxwell McGregor, (Detroit)........ Detroit, Mich. 
Robert A. Marcha, (Columbus)...... Columbus, O. 
Cleon L. Miller, (Columbus)......... Columbus, O. 
Elasco E. Burcham, (Columbus)...... Columbus, O. 
Harry E. Romoser, (Columbus)... .... Columbus, 0. 


London, Ontario, Note 

A pleasant evening was spent on Saturday night 
at the home of Mr. W. H. Gould, jr., of 227 
Adelaide street, when Mr. Fred Brigden, of To- 
ronto, held a tea party for the deaf-mutes of the 
city from 5.30 to 7.30. The party was attended 
by 22 deaf-mutes and eight married deaf couples, 
together with 12 of their children who are able to 
hear. 

At 7.30 the party. adjourned to the All Saints’ 
Church, after voting Mr. and Mrs, Gould a most 
cordial host and hostess. At the church an illus- 
trated lecture was given by Mr. Brigden on the 
life of Christ, which continued until 9.30. 

During the evening Miss Ethel Allen, of this 
city. sang a number of hymns by signs. Before 
closing a hearty vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Brigden and Rev. T. B. Clarke, who had given 
them the use of the basement of the church. 

On Sunday Mr. Brigden led the Bible meeting 
of the deaf-mutes in the Y. M. C. A. and also at 
the home of Mr, Gould on Sunday night. He re- 
turned to Toronto Monday morning. 


Modesty in youth is ever commendable.—Anne of 
Geirestein, 


ABOUT FORGETTING 


“IT forgot! I forget!” O, the worry, the fret, 
O, the trouble, the loss, the remorse, the regret; 
O, the tears, and the sighs, the blushes of shame, 
Forgetting has caused; no mortal can name 

Nor can figures demonstrate what utter woe 
May develop wherever forgetful folks go. 


What fires have been started, what hosts of folks 
slain, 

What numberless homes, made a desolate plain, 

Becattse some one, who had been trusted, was weak, 

Forgot this or that, failed to act, or to speak, 

And who, when called to account, could say nought 

But that miserable, whimpering plea, “I forgot!” 


And the time, precious time, forgetting has cost! 
The tons of shoe leather that same fault has lost; 
For children, for grown-ups, the rich and the poor, 
Would make many centuries, and I am quite sure, 
Would easily build a Babel-like Tower ;— 

And some ather huge proofs, of misapplied power. 


“T forgot!” I forget!” Look out; watch with care, 
Those foes to your happiness; they are a pair,— 

To be met with your stern will, and resolute hand, 
And as pests, as destroyers; chased out of the land; 
Chased out of your mind, and kept out as you keep, 
Any power that can make you bitterly weep. 


Yes, children, take care, be warned, O, beware, 
Forgetfulness is a real danger, a snare; 

It has trapped just how many, no figures can tell, 
Who but for forgetting; might have done well; 
So I beg you in Youth’s fresh, formative hours, 
Fight the forgetting habit, with resolute powers. 


By temperance in all things, keep memory strong, 
By exercise keep it moving along; 

Make it your faithful servant, always alert, 

To save you from loss, dishonor, or hurt; 

To save you, at all times, the chagrin, the regret, 
Of the weaklings who whine, “I forgot!” I forget!” 


Remember your lessons, each truth that you learn 
May serve you sometime, a valuable turn ;— 

Help you some hard, puzzling problem to solve; 

Or out of waste substance, perchance to evolve, 
Some useful invention, something that will add, 

To the weal of mankind, making many hearts glad. 


Whatever your task, do the best that you can, 

To do things half-well, is a miserable plan; 

A wasteful, a losing, a shameful pretence 

Proving lack of right principle, or sound common 
sense, 

And the slack, half way workers damage and wrong; 

Those who aim to compete, with the accurate throng. 


Be prompt, do each duty, at its proper time, 

(To procrastinate is, sometimes, almost a crime; 

Damaging other folks’ interests, and making 

For them trouble, preplexing, often heart breaking, 

And though, “I forgot!” wins forgiveness, who? 
who? 

Can the mischief forgetting caused, ever undo? 


Wherever you go, live at your true best, 

Keeping always in mind, Excellence is the sure test, 
That wins place and pay, trust, confidence, all, 
People by that strong word, “success,” proudly call. 
And history’s pages conclusively show, 

Only by patient culture; fine characters grow. 


ANGELINE A. FuL.er Fiscuer. 


Should Raise The Price 


The Sttent Worker is the best paper I ever had 
in any house. Should raise the price even to $5.00 
a year and still have it in every home where there 
are deaf. 

Mrs. C. M. Rice. 

Co.umrus, Ono, 


e With Our Exchanges » 


ConpucTED BY R. B. Lioyp. 


The people at Hartford are raising money by means of 
readings and the like in order to repair the old Gallaudet 
monument standing in front of the American School. If 
the need comes, let them call upon the whole country for 
contributions.—Okio Chronicle. 


There are in this school three girls who are able to speak 
and read lips in the German language. One of them was 
educated by the the pure oral method in Germany, and 
graduated with a diploma.—Ca/i/ornia News. 


Andan education ina combined system school was found 
to be necessary. It is often so. The education of the 
brains is searficed to master lip-reading and articulation. 
It took many thousands of years for the earth to reach 
its present state—a fit habitation for mankind.—7he 
Washingtonian. 


The Silver Dart, Alex. Graham Bell’s aerodrome, is a 
success. Under the direction of J. A. D. McCurdy, Silver 
Dart has made several flights, the longest being one of 
eight miles. The aerodrome was at all times under com- 
plete control. The flight gives promise of greater things 
in the furture aud puts Bell in the front rank of heavier- 
than-air machine inventors. 


The Volta Bureau has passed from the private control 
of its founder, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, into the hands 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech tothe Deaf. Underthe terms of the transfer the 
objects of the Bureau become those of the Association be - 
sides those of ‘the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
concerning the deaf.’? The bureau has a fund of $75,000, 
only the income from which may be used.—Ohio Chron- 
tele, 


Chester Erwin, a Kentucky deaf graduate, wasa hand 
compositor in a large printing office at Berea, Ky., in 
which there is a number of linotypes. Erwin was ambi- 
tious tooperate the machine, and took advantage of the 
foreman’s absence during the dinner hour to master its 
manipulation. One day the foreman, upon his return, 
was horrified to find the mute grinding out stuff on the 
machine. Investigation proved that the mute could oper- 
ate it easily and successfully, and he has been selected 
over the heads af aroom full of menas a regular operator. 
—Ohio Chronicle. 


The Florida School Herald says: ‘‘The ambition of the 
pure oralists surely will be punctured by the following from 
the Companion:” 

“There are few business men who would not prefer to 
havea deaf person state his case in clear writing than to 
be obliged to strain his ears and exercise his guessing 
powers to gather the meaning of strange and imperfect 
speech. A deaf man who can state his wishes in good 
English and in legible handwriting, will surely make a 
better impression on the average business man than one 
who endeavors to state the same ideas in more or less 
halting speech.” 


Some years ago our School was given a land grant of 
40,000 acres of North Dakota land. This land is scattered 
all over the State. Up to the present time 22,308 acres 
have been soldand asa result we have $273,342 at interest 
the income of which goes to the support of the School. 
The average price at which this land was sold wss $12.25, 
It is safe to say that the remaining land when sold will 
average much more, possibly twice as much. Land in 
North Dakota is worth money and is advancing in value 
rapidly. When this land is all sold, we shall have from 
half a million to three quarters of a million of money kept 
constantly at interest—Vorth Dakota Banner. 


At the meeting of the Literary Society, Friday evening, 
Jan. 29th, Dr. Gallaudet’s lecture on “The Pleasures of 
a Modern Hospital’? was greatly enjoyed by all present. 
The lecture was followed bya debate on the question: 
Resolved, that the deaf world at large would be much bet- 
ter off, were they to rely on farming for their living rather 
than to risk engaging in business interests of the city 
amidst its evils. The affirmative side was taken by Mr. 
Isackson ‘10 and Mr. Baily ’11, while the negative side 
was taken by Mr. Holiday ’10 and Mr. MacDonald ’11. 
The Judges decided in favor of the affirmative side. 
— Washington Correspondent Dea/-Mutes’ Journal. 


Queen Alexandra is almost stone deaf, Although during 
the London season she had been treated for deafness by a 
skillful specialist and her hearing had greatly improved, 
she has lost all the benefit thus acquired by going to 
Balmoral, where the keen highland air gave her neuraigia 
and made deafness much worse. Conversation with the 

ueen is sometimes hopeless. Being very sensitive about 
it, she will keep on talking at cross purposes rather than 
explain that she isdeaf. This painful trait once induced 
the King of Spain to remark to his wife that Queen Alex- 
andra was really very dull. Queen Ena retorted, “So 
would you be if for many years you had never heard more 
than half a sentence and were always wondering what the 
rest was about.’’—Ohio Chronicle. 


According to newspaper accounts Helen Keller is going 
to remove to Pennellville near Brunswick, Maine. Mr. 
Macy who is the husband of Miss Sullivan, Miss Keller's 
teacher, has purchased a fine old estate out in Maine. 
The paper states that Miss Keller is going to Maine to 
get rid of her social engagements, which result from her 
living near to Boston. By moving further into the country, 
Mr. and Mrs. Macy will be able to devote their whole 
time to Miss Keller’s numerous correspondence. Miss 
Keller is, it is stated, planning several books. Her recent 
book brought out a large correspondence from all over 
Europe and South America. For several years it is 
claimed Miss Keller has been in close touch with Eliza- 
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beth Queen of Roumania and the Dowager Queen of 
Spain whose handsome face in a gold frame with the 
crown of Spain surrounding it has occupied a prominent 
place inher drawing room.—Dea/-Mutes’ Journal. 


The state of Indiana is building a fine new school for the 
deaf in the suburbs of Indianapolis about five miles north 
of the present quarters. The work is being carried on 
under the supervision of Supt. R. O. Johnson and the 
plant will consist of twenty-two buildings all of the latest 
design and modern as to facilities and equipment, the 
whole to cost about one million dollars. When completed, 
Indiana will have the finest institution devoted to the edu- 
cation of the deaf of any in this country. There will be 
accommodations for 750 pupils, a larger number than is in 
attendance at present, provision being made for the nat- 
uralincrease in attendance in the future. The industrial 
department which has always held a prominent place in 
the school’s curriculm, will be enlarged and equipped with 
up-to-date machinery and other facilities, making it a 
model of its kind. The deaf of Indiana are to be con- 
gratulated upon the bright outlook ahead of their state 
school.—///inots Advance. 


This is to notify those of the 1. p. f. who have been 
printing the press dispatch of the deaf of Spokane main- 
taining a lobby at Olympia, that the report is erroneous. 
‘There was no such lobby and none was in contemplation. 
A wise rule is to look dskance at press reports of any- 
thing concerning the deaf and to think twice before de- 
ciding to reprint. 

In this connection, the amount of misinformation some 
of our eastern exchanges print of Wahington and Oregon 
is disgusting tosay the least. The governor of Oregon 
was said by one to be Mead and spelled by another 
Meade. This man was said to have recommended to the 
legislature that the School for the Deaf be classed with 
the educational institutions of the state. Another ex- 
change says differently, that the deaf people of Oregon 
had a lobby at the state capital to see that the School for 
the Deaf was placed in its proper class. All of which is 
unknown here.—The Washingtonian. 


“The Thin-Skinnedness of The Deaf” is the subject of 
a letter in the Lone Siar Weekly, from the best informed, 
keenest and most interested observer of our work from 
without; also of comment by the able editor of that very 
well-conducted sheet. The discussion lets in a whiff of 
cool common sense into the rather heated atmosphere of 
impassioned rhetoric in which many of the deaf have 
veiled a number of very petty grievances. For instance— 
“asylum’’ forthe deaf. It’s not the“correct official name 
nor is it accurately descriptive. Well, what of it? But it’s 
a beautiful word, after all; and sprung from a beautiful 
idea. If our faint recollections of the Greek lexicon don’t 
mislead us, it means “‘inviolable,’’ ‘‘scared.”’ Surely such 
should be the character of these training-homes for deaf 
children. Neither political intrigue, nor self-regarding 
motives on the part of those employed in the work, nor 
jealousy, nor any other evil passion should ever be allowed 
to violate the purity of its purpose. If we can fully live 
up to the ideal imagined in the name ‘‘asylum”’ we needn’t 
worry about what folks call us.— The Messenger. 


Mrs. E. Souweine is very proud of having in her pos- 
session an interesting relic of the time of Washington, 
which has been handed down to her by ancestors. It 
isa quilted gown of delicate pink satin of beautiful pat- 
tern, exquisitely embroidered with flowers and trimmed 
with reallace. It was made and worn by her grandmother 
at the grand reception to Lord Cornwallis and officers 
of the English army after the Revolutionary War was over. 
Mrs. Souweine’s maiden name was Katie C. Shute (or Van 
Shute) and her grandmother was a society leader in the 
time of Washington, her family and Washington’s being 
on intimate friendly terms. Members of her family have 
fought in two wars for this country, her great grandfather 
being Colonel Peter Lines. Her brother, now employed 
in the U. S. Treasury Department, is said to have been 
the youngest soldier in the Civil War. He ran away from 
home and became a soldier at the age of thirteen. Mrs. 
Souweine’s cousins are Daughters of the Revolution, and 
she is eligible to membership herself.—Aew Vork Cor. 
Journal, 


A few years ago Mr. Bryan was billed to lecture on a 
certain F se at the Chautauqua Assembly at Waterville, 
Minn., only a few miles from Faribault. The editor of 
THE COMPANION and his wife, wishing to have a peep at 
the great man, took a little excursion out there. Just 
before the time for the address, Mr. Bryan was out on 
the lawn in front of the hotel, greeting the people inform- 
ally. The editor and his wife wentup to speak to him 
among others, They introduced themselves as deaf per- 
sons, and told him that they heard that he could use the 
manual alphabet of the deaf, and asked him ifit was true. 
The question was putin writing, to make sure that there 
should be nomisunderstanding. This is his reply, verb- 
atim as he wrote it : ‘‘ No, I connot talk with my fingers ; in 
fact I find it difficult to say all I want with my tongue.” 
We have noticed the story that Mr. Bryan could use the 
manual alphabet bobbing up every now and then in the 
school papers. Maybe it was started by some ardent dem- 
ocrat who hoped thereby to round up a few extra votes 
for Mr. Bryan. The gentleman’s own written denial 
ought to be convincing. —Minnesota Companion. 


Friday was a red letter day in the history of the school, 
The legislature appropriated seventy-five thousand dollars 
for the construction of a new school plant on a more favor- 
able site near Salem. Thus victory has at last crowned the 
repeated efforts of superintendents forthe past ten years 
for relocation. Ex-Supts. Knight, Wentz, and Clarke re- 
alizing that the school must always be severely handi- 
capped by its present location did their utmost to remedy 
the unfortunate condition. The present superintendent 
has worked on the proposition forthe past three years. 
It is putting the fact very mildly to say that every one con- 
nected with the school is delighted and elated over pro- 
spective change. The appropriation, while not very large, 
is better than was eve: before asked for the purpose, and 
was the only considerable institution building appropria- 
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tion not reduced from the amount originally asked. It 
will enable us to make afair start on the right basis, so 
that future development can proceed satisfactorily and ad- 
vantageously. For support, general and contingent ex- 
penses we were allowed $45, 000, an increase of nearly 
three thousand dollars over the amount of the past bien- 
inum. The total allowance of $120, 000, will enable us to 
take a long step in the direction of-bringing the Oregon 
school into the ranks of the progressive and up-to-date 
schools of the West. The liberal action of the legislature 
is in line with the aroused spirit of progress at present so 
manifest.—Ovregon Outlook. 


A number of good friends writing in the school paper® 
have recently united in a concerted effort to impress upon 
the deaf that they are ‘‘too thin skinned.” One of the 
grounds cited for this opinion isthe fact that the deaf ob- 
jectto being classed in the census returns with the insane, 
the feebleminded, the epileptic and the dependent classes. 
Another is that they object to having their school desig- 
nated as ‘‘asylumis.”’ 

Possibly it were more conducive to the peace of mind of 
the deaf if they would ignore outcroppings of injustice 
springing largely from thoughtlessness, but there isa posi- 
tive evil in permitting such classifications to continue, 
and it isthe duty of the deaf to do all they can to brin 
abouta change. The overstrong expressions used in ad- 
vocating it. which our friends depreciate are notso much 
a manifestation of deaf nature as of old fashioned human 
nature. 

These mentors, having a sore spot, would probably grow 
weary sometimes of having it bruised day after day, and 
would be inclined to grow resentfuleven if the ones who 
offended did so innocently. But such experiences furnish 
the strongest of reasons why the deaf should endeavor 
to educate the public and to remove the excuse for such 
blunders by getting rid of terms and classifications that 
mislead. 

The deaf are physically defective and they know it, and 
do not object to classification with the physically defective. 
It is the classification with the mentally defective, the fail- 
ures, and the degenerates that they resent. Every man 
is entitled to his chance in life and the deaf man should 
not be listed with the failures until he has actually failed. 
—Kentucky Standard, 


The first system of instructing the deaf aud dumb in 
Sweden was begun in 1809 by Per Aron Borg, who found- 
ed an institution at Manilla in Stockholm, which soon 
afterwards became a State establishment and continued to 
be the centre of the work for more than half a century. 
During the period 1864-89 a number of new establishments 
of a private character sprang up, and vigorous attempts 
were made to introduce the deaf and dumb articulation 
method. The Great reform, however came in 1889 when 
a statute was passed rebounding greatly to the credit of 
Sweden, and giving her, so faras the education of deaf- 
mutes is concerned, a position of honor in the educational 
world. In accordance with this law the education of these 
afflicted children is an obligatory public duty, within 
the province of the country councils, yet with important 
assistance from the State, which also enjoys the right of a 
certain superintendance of the work. The school age is 
from seven years onward, and the instruction continues 
for eight years of the pupil’s entry into the school. Even 
private instruction of the deaf and dumb in Sweden is 
subject to the controlof the public School Boards. The 
Swedish deaf and dumb schools, upon which a sum of 
about one hundred and ten thousand pounds has already 
been spent, are planned upon a large scale, each establish- 
ment accommodating a hundred pupils or more, and they 
are housed in new and exellent buildings, fitted with all 
the most recent of educational sppliances.—Fritish Deaf 
Times. 


The training deaf children get in an institution that is 
rightly managed is often superior to that hearing children 
getathome. Before the Chfistmas holidays one of our 
teachers, Miss Agee, had occasion to take her pupils sight- 
seeing to Portland. Besides looking in the show wind- 
ows, they were taken through the department stores where 
they showed intense admiration for the toys and novelties 
displayed, but they would nottouch orhandlethem. This 
thing was so noticeable that it led one of the clerks to re- 
mark about the fact andalso thatthe deaf children were 
the best behaved coming into the store. “As the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined.”’— Washingtonian, 

Is the conclusion right? May their behavior not be due 
to the fact that they are lacking in “city ways.” In plain 
English perhaps your pupils are from the country. As a 
boy, we would never have dared touch anything in a store 
ian superior training, but country raising.—Palmetio 

Leaf. 

We believe the conclusion to be right. About one- 
forth of our children as near as we can ascertain are from 
the city. Spending three-fourth of the yearin school, Mr. 
Walker has undoubtedly noticed how soon both “city” and 
“country”’ ways are unconsciously discarded and ‘“‘school’” 
or “institution”? ways taken on. Which would you prefer 
for the children? How old asa boy were youwhen you 
never dared touch thingsinastore? Were you conscious of 
the times your mother on neighborly calls or shopping 
trips trained you toleave other’s possessionsalone? We 
will illustratea bit: A short distance away reside two 
couples with the cutest, mostintelligent little girls we were 
priviliged to know. The daughter of one couple, for lack 
of training—the sin of omission of the parents—meddles 
with any thing or everything that strikes her fancy where- 
ever she may be, while tie daughters of the other couple 
always turn to “mammas’’ for permission to handle that 
which caught herfancy. This child is but three years of 
age—the age of unconsious impression or assimilation. 
The other child is seven—we saw it meddling four years 
ago—and, while now conscious and liable to rememberall 
its present actions till oldage would not only understand 
the story of ““Meddlesome Matty’’or the meddlesome boys 
seeking for ajob, but by proper teaching profit thereby. 
When the little three-year-old is a girl of the age you dared 
not touch things in a store, we do not hesitate to believe she 
will let them alone, notwithstanding the fact she lives in a 
big city of the “wild and wooly west’’— The Washing- 

tan, 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Margaret Fitzakerly Widd passed away 
peacefully at midnight Thursday, February 11th inst., 
1909, in her seventy-fourth year. The funeral ser- 
vices were held on the 14th, a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon, and was largely attended. 

There were many handsome floral tributes, most 
noticable among which was one large piece with 


The last picture of Mr. and Mrs. Widd, taken 
April 1906. Grandson Freddie Widd, daughter 
Kate, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Widd. 


the words “Asleep in Jesus” presented by the deaf 
friends. 

On Monday morning she was buried beside her 
husband Thomas and son George who died, De- 
cember 6th, 1906, and July Ist, 1907. 

Two sons Charles, Fred, one daughter Kate, one 
grandson Freddie and Mrs. Norman V. Lewis, the 
last living relative and sister of Mrs. Widd are left 
to mourn their loss. 

Mr. and Mrs. Widd were born in England 
were educated at the Institution for 
Deaf in Doncaster. 
ary 1, 1864. 

Mr. Widd spent all his life in doing good, and 
was a St. Paul’s Church in Los 
Angeles, California, for sixteen years. 

Before Californa about 
years ago, he was principal of the MacKay 


and 
the 
They were married on Janu- 


Yorkshire 


lay-reader of 
coming to twenty-five 
Insti- 
tution for the Deaf at Montreal, Canada, which was 
donated by Mr. Joseph MacKay through Mr. Widd's 
labors. 


Alumni Association gf the Illinois School 
for the Deaf 


To the Honorable Members of the Illinois General 
Assembly: 

GENTLEMEN :—I understand that it is proposed to 
place the “Charitable, Penal, and Reformatory In- 
stitutions” of Illinois under a single “Board of Con- 
trol” and to include in the same category the School 
for the Deaf at Jacksonville. Permit me 
earnestly advise against giving the school any such 
classification, inasmuch as it is neither a charitable, 
penal or reformatory institution. It is a school and 
its proper classification should be with the purely 
educational institutions of the State—the same as 
the State Normal Schools and the State University, 

If the State elects to educate deaf children in a cen- 
trally located school instead of special classes in dis- 
trict schools nearer their homes it is simply discharg- 
ing in its own way an adherent obligation—not con- 
conferring charity, punishing a crime, or correcting 
a delinquency. Deaf children are not sent to the 
school at Jacksonville because they are paupers, cri- 
minals, or moral or social delinquents, or mental 
defectives, but for the sole purpose of obtaining an 
education which the State owes every child, and 
which children with normal minds are capable of 
receiving. 


to most 
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By placing the State School for the Deaf in the 
list with charitable, penal, or reformatory institutions 
the State, perhaps unintentionally but none the less 
effectivelly, creates and disseminates the erroneous 
impression that deafness is not the only defect with 
which the pupils in attendance are afflicted. To clas- 
sify the school with charities, penitentaries, or re- 
formatories is to place on the deaf an additional 
handicap, in this case a grieveous stigma—obviously 
unnecessary, wholly undeserved and manifestly un- 
just—which they must continue to bear after leaving 
school to make their own way in the world. 

Instead of fostering a mistaken impression of the 
deaf by giving their school an improper classification, 
it is the bounden duty of the State to correct and 
prevent such an impression. 

This it can do by classifying its school for the deaf 
among the educational institutions — not among 
those intended for paupers, criminals, moral or social 
delinquents, or mental defectives. 

In behalf of hundreds who have or 
after be graduated or honorably discharged from the 
Illinois School for the Deaf—my Alma Mater—I ap- 
peal to the justice-loving members of the Illinois 
Legislature to prevent the passage of any measure 
designed to classify the School for the Deaf at Jack- 
sonville with any of the charitable, penal or refor- 
matory institutions of the State. 

Respectfully yours, 
James H. Croun, President. 
2606 Virginia Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 11, 1909. 


may here- 


Continues to be Ihe Peer 


The Sirent Worker continues to be the peer of all 
others and I always read it with interest. 
W. H. Crrrrorp. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Announcement 


Those of silent readers (male or female) who 
wish to make a few dollars, will do well to write 
to Mr. John W. Brownell, 71 W. Van Buren 


street, Chicago, Ill, who has a very attractive pro- 
position to offer—Adv. 


INSTITUTION POSITION WANTED 
Accountant Expert. 


Many years’ experience in every step from clerk to 
president of a National Bank. Desires position as Ac- 
countant in large Institution. Moderate salary. 


Address ‘‘ Accountant,’’ 
care ‘“‘THE SILENT WORKER”’ 
Trenton, N. J. 
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The Deaf-Mutes’ Register 
ROME, NEW YORK. 
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A semi-monthly record and reg- 


ister of the news regarding the 
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deaf from a wide extent of terri- 


Its columns are open to any 


tory. 
O} 
© one who has anything worth say- 


ing, and to those who wish to dis- 


J 

©. 

© 

2) 

: cuss in a friendly and generous 

: spirit any question bearing upon 

< the interests of the deaf or calcu- 

O 
lated to benefit them in any way. 

Subscription price only 50 cents a Year. 


Sample copies free. 
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The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
Omaha, Neb. 


3831 Decatur Street, 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - = «10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 


independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
0 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 
25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 
VOCVSTOOOUOOUUUUUUUUEUUUOOOD 


become 


The better you 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal 


which we deal with our patrons 


manner with 


—the more goods you will bry 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


QALHRAIAK ARN D 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, | 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Sos, eee | 


Hardware 


Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Facings 


Mantels 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 
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Be Sees ee, 
John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


e 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
€ 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Burry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
wine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


er ren re 
| REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 
| For Spring and Summer 


| All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
| demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 
at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 


Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
| pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 
| right. Trousers fly-top and cut swagger— 
| it’s all here. 3 : : : 


ATHLETIC UN DERWEAR 
25 and 50 Cts per Garment 


SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 
Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 


Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
Shirts, ,Dress Shirts, Gloves, Hats and 
Shoes - 2 - : : 


117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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THE NEW JERSEY 
State 
Normal and Model 

Schools 


| The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School! 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 


The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 


The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and fron: $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 


conveniences. The 


For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 


J. M. GREEN. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
EDWARD E. GRosscup GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WooDWARD Sr~as R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE Wn. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE S$. St. McCuTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS SCOTT JoHuN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
James L. Hays T. O’ConorR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wm. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT, 
WILLIAM D. FoRBES 


Officers gf The Board. 


Epwarp Russ 


Faris ,. TEAS 5 ois oan sce escte nas President 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON........ Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTER. +.50.0s00s.055 Secretary 
on gai RE: | ee 
aOR nag te arate Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved 
March 3ist, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mavor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them | 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


‘TRENTON, N. J. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN.. 


MATHILDE E. CORNELI 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D... 
CLARA S. TINDALL 
EDNA E, CRAFT 


Academic 
ROWLAND B. Lioyp, A. B. 
Miss Mary D, TILson 


Superintendent. Miss HELEN C. Vai 


MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 
B. HOWARD SHARP...... 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK.... 


THE SILENT WORKER 


The New Jersey State School for the 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


Gis, 3 Banana ate as Superintendent 
acme yp mcrsnlnie poles onan Steward 
Matron 


-Supervisor of Boys 


Miss H. MAUDE DELLICKER 


GEORGE B. LLoyp 
Miss MARIE I. DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


Assistant Supervisor | yrs. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... ow 

Wet saee Supervisor of Girls and Drawing 
mae Waa Attending Physician GEORGE S. PORTER......-..-.-.-..2.....+-++.Printing 
Pe eer en EE a Nurse J. L. JOHNSON.... ....--...5 ........... Wood-working 
Sagas tetas seet Secretary CHAS. THROCKMORTON. ach iiecseeccess .Shoemaking 
MISS "BERTHA BILBEER.. niu. Mees eaneead Sewing 


Department. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
Miss Mary R. Woop 
MIss ELIZABETH HALL 


EDWIN 


MARKLEY 


Millinery and 
Embroidery 


Physical Director 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


ON THE HOUR 
FROM LIBERTY 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS | 
CopyricHts &c. | 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest mey for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


cientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific poarnal. Terma, $3 a 
MU four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


NN & Co,3e18r0aaway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, 


PACH BROS. 
Photographers 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
can’t say so many good things about them. 
Come and see them. 


KAUFMAN'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


STREET FROM 
7 A.M TO 6 
P.M. 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 


College Caps, &c. 
33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


New Jersey History 


and Genealogy a Specialty 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, 
108 S. BROAD ST 


TEN MINUTES 
BEFORE THE 
HOUR FROM 
WEST 23RD ST. 
FROM 6.50A.M. 
TO 5.50 P.M. 


EVERY HOUR IN TWO HOURS 


BUSINESS HINTS 


A Royal Typewriter, $65 
( The BEST regardless of PRICE. ) 


Conklin Selfilling Pen, $3.00 up 
Waterman Fountain Pen, - §2.50 up 
“ Capita!’ Fountain Pen, for $1.00 


TYPEWRITER PAPER AND SUPPLIES, 
LOOSE LEAF BOOK AND FILING DE- 
VICES, EXPENSE BOOKS, DIARIES, 
CALENDARS. FINE STATIONERY 
by the box. “CAPITAL LINEN’’ pa- 
per, 25 cents a pound wtth enve- 
lopes to match. 


Engraving and Die Stamping 


The Capital Stationery 


Stationers and Engravers 
15 N. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA 


{ 
| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


urserymen, & 2 & 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


and Blackwell, 


Dealer in 


Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Askcwis 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


Samuel Heath ~ Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J 


GO tO eeeeeE= \ 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad 8t., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


